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NOTICE. 
Llectrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 


isfs 

dollars for each. 
During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
pape r excellence 


ed upon. We have received numerous orders for 


5) 


this and their has been universally 


in 
omment 
lectrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
he purpose of facilitating a selection, 


Teresina Tua, Marchesi. 


Adelina Patti, Lucca, Heary Mason, 
Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P.S. ne 
Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, Neupe 

Scalchi, Mary Anderson, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli Sara Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 
iaacine de Kontski, 


E. M. Bowman, 


Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., 
Kate Claxton, 

Maude Granger, 
Fanny Davenport, 


Anna de Beliocca, 
Etelka Gerster, 
Nordica, 
osephine Yorke 


Emilie Ambre, anauschek, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, nevieve Ward, W. H. Sherwood 
Teresa Carrefio, May Fielding, Stagno 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Ellen Montejo, John McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, — Olcott, vin 
Materna, Louise Soge Courtney, — T. Raymond, 
Albani, Richard Wagner, er Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Dr. Damrosch, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Campanini Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Gua agnini. Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bobhrer, Constantin Sternberg. Rossi 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Jalassi, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Arbuckle, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, C, A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Ferranti, Montegriffo 
Fursch-Madi,—» Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, Del Puente, Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, jonety, Emil Scaria, 

ianche Roosevelt, me. Julia Rive-King, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope Glenn, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg, —— W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche),Frank Vander Stucken. Ferrant 


Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Robert Volkmann, 
Julius Rietz, 

ax Heinrich, 
E. A. Lefebre, 
Ovide Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 


Charles M. Schmitz, 
Friedrich von Flotow, 
Franz Lachner. 
Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Josef Staudigl, 


Johannes Brahms, 
eyer 

oritz Moszkowski, 
Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 


alu Veling, Alcuin Bium, Dr, S. N. Penfield, a a? eee — five ies . 
Mrs, Minnie Richards, jose h Koegel, F. W. Riesberg, Mr. Lavallée has written twenty five melodies for the 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José Godoy, Emmons Hanlin, voice, five of which are published ; an oratorio, “ Solo- 
Calixa Lavallee, Carlyle Petersilea, Otto Sutro, a : ee 
Clarence Eddy, Cari Retter, Carl Faelten, mon,” part of which was performed at the Music Teach- 
Franz Abt, George Gemiinder, Belle Cole, i cites ? : - : 
Fannie Bloomfield, Emil Liebling, Carl Millécker, ers’ National Association meeting, held in Boston, in 
S eee whee poues asen, 1886, at Tremont Temple. A biography of Mr. Lavallée 


C. Mortimer Wiske. 


W. Edward Heimendahl, 
L: 0. Von Prochazka, li 


Georges Bizet, 
Mme, Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 


dvard Grieg, Albert M. Bagby, dgar H, Sherwood, : ; Ae a ; : 

Adolf Henseit. W. Waugh Lauder, Ponchielli, cians,” compiled in Glasgow and published in London 
Eugene D. Albert Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Edith Edwards, . P “ : 

Lili Lehmann, Mendelssoh a Hun-King. in 1887, Mr. Lavallée is well known in London and 
William ( d , a “ : : : 

Frans Koeleal, oH Clara Sehumace, — Paris musical circles and in other sections of Europe, 
Leandro Campanari, sane Hummel Monument, 
Franz Rummel, Samuel r3, Sanford, Hector Berlioz Monument 
Blanche Stone Barton, Franz Liszt, aydn Monument. 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 


Amy Sherwin. 


— Svendsen, 
Thomas Ryan, 


nton Dvorak, 


concerts of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
at the Academy of Music, in this city, in 1835, with full 
orchestra and chorus. 
ence two symphonies, six overtures and a cantata by 


at the reception of Princess Louise in 1878. 


can be found in O. B. Brown's “ Cyclopedia of Musi- 


and he traveled with Prume, the violinist, when he was 
a piano virtuoso. 


gentleman, who has never forced himself upon public 
attention. 


against his will and the advice of his physicians. 
work he performed in the interests of the association 
during his incumbency was so thorough, conscientious, 
and its effects upon him so debilitating, that when the 


OR important commercial reasons, in which many 
firms in the music trade are interested, this num- 

ber of THE MUSICAL COURIER has been augmented in 
the number of its pages and will be circulated in large 
quantities in all the States and Territories of this coun- 
try, and an increased number of copies will be sent 
across the Atlantic for distribution. 

prec saan 


N this number of THE Music AL CouRIER our readers 
will find an interesting communication from Mr. 
Calixa Lavallée, in which he gives the full details of his 
visit to London as delegate of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association to the conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians of England. 


HEchief of one of the militant conservatories of mu- 
sic in this city has recently declared that one of 

the degrees conferred by the American College of Mu- 
sicians during its last session at Indianapolis was pur- 
chased. He stated definitely that money was paid to 
secure the degree, that the person who received it lived 
in the West ‘and now resides in the East. If necessary 
the name of the director of this conservatory can be 
given. 


BANJO teacher of Pittsburgh appeals to the music 
loving citizens of that enterprising community in 
the following poetic strain: 

We take pleasure in sending you our card. It is quite the fashion, and 
besides all that we shall be happy to serve you. We feel assured that you 
will join with us in laudation of the dulcet symphonies of other centuries. 
The music of other ages has become the music of to-day. The sweet 
melodies of a happy Pan, when he first strung his magic shell on the marge 
of the hoary sea, and danced to its wild vibrations ; the music of the golden 
ages, when the earth breathed forth the spirit of enchantment ; the wild, 
weird melodies flung by sylvan sprites in darkling forest, over moonlit 
that wordless, breathing spell; the strains flung from the echoing 
harps of mouldering nations ; the melodies of the classic Greek, the stirring 
strains of the proud Roman, the rhapsodies of the gallant Spaniard, the 
soft symphonies of the courteous French—these are the slumbering har- 
monies we would have you wake to life. This 1s the music of hoary an- 
tiquity, the music of love and wild romance, of song and legend ; the 
music that has been interwoven with the history of the human world and 
of the human heart. This is—but let us come to the practical part. It is 
useless to repeat facts so well known, and prate of charms beyond the 


lakes ; 


power of words to express. 

We are under grateful obligations to the author of 
this notice, for it is replete with information hitherto 
unknown to the musical world. That the “ dulcet sym- 
phonies of other centuries” were played upon banjos is 
news indeed, but we submit the circular just as we re- 
ceived it, and our readers can judge for themselves. 


—— 
HE usually correct and discriminating critic of the 
Boston 7yraveller is apparently unjust in his re- 


marks about Mr. Calixa Lavallée. Mr. Lavallée is truly 
a representative American musican and composer, if 
there be any, and a few of his works will disclose to 
what extent he has been active, especially as a composer. 
Let us instance: A “Suite d’Orchestre,” performed in 
Paris in 1874, and an overture and “ Marche Triom- 
phale,” also produced in that city, are the compositions 
of Mr. Lavallée that have been heard on the other side. 
Hillard, of Paris, has published piano studies and mis- 
cellaneous piano pieces by Mr. Lavallée. Oliver Ditson 
& Co. hold the copyrights of two of his operas published 
in Europe. In addition tothese works Mr. Lavallée has 
composed an offertory, “ Tu es Petrus,’ published by 
White, Smith & Co. This was performed at one of the 


In MS, there are now in exist- 


the latter having been produced in Quebec 
Moreover, 


Mr. Lavallée, 


Mr. Lavallée has always been a modest, retiring 
He was compelled to accept the presidency 
National Association much 
The 


of the Music Teachers’ 








city a physical wreck and was unable to preside at the 
meetings, being compelled to keep in bed on account of 
a total collapse of his physical powers. Whatever hon- 
ors have been conferred upon this man were bestowed 
without previous knowledge on his part and were simply 
the tributes duehim. He has our support for the above- 
named reasons and because we appreciate his abilities 
as a musician, 
HE cable announced last Sunday that Josef Sucher, 
the eminent Wagner conductor, of Hamburg, has 
been sccured as first conductor for the Berlin Royal 
Opera House, where, between Kapellmeisters Schroeder 
and Deppe and Intendant-General Count Hochberg, 
they seem to have had a pretty bad time of it all around. 
The selection of Josef Sucher as Hofkapellmeister will 
undoubtedly meet with approval on all sides, however, 
and peace will soon reign,’much to the artistic benefit of 
one of the weakest of all great opera houses in the entire 
world. 


ROM Aix-la-Chapelle, the city which Henry Heine 
immortalized by calling it so tedious that the 
dogs on the sireet ask the itinerant stranger to give 
them a kick sothat they may run away and say that some- 
thing new has happened, comes the news that the court 
has commanded the opera house director, Rahn, of that 
city, no longer to forbid Theodore Nauss, the musical 
critic for the Echo der Gegenwart, to enter the theatre 
during performances. The director is to pay 100.reichs- 
marks ($25) fine for each time he refuses to obey this 
order of the court, and the obnoxious critic now nightly 
enjoys (?) the privilege of attending the operatic per- 
formances. We use the question mark advisedly, for, 
curious to say, the musical critic above referred to has 
been stone deaf for many years, and, secondly, operatic 
performances at Aix-la-Chapelle are not even enjoyable 
when you can hear them, to which fact, we are sorry to 
say, we can testify from experience. 


F Mr. Joseph Bennett's recent little monograph on 
0 Chopin, which has been sent us for review, we 
cannot speak in terms of unmitigated praise. After 
roundly abusing Franz Liszt’s essay on the Polish pianist 
Mr. Bennett coolly proceeds to appropriate the most of 
his facts from the well-known “ Life of Chopin.” There 
are certainly some grounds for the assertion that Liszt 
has given us a distorted and exaggerated portrait of 
Chopin. He saw him through his own spectacles, and 
the consequence is that we have the sickly and morbid 
genius with whom we are so familiar. Karasowski 
seems to have given a much fairer picture and repre- 
sents the composer as a vivacious, merry fellow, the 
Gallic temperament of his mother revealing itself plainly, 
tempered, however, to a great extent, by an infusion of 
Polish blood. But Mr. Bennett goes considerably further, 
so that after reading this brochure one’s estimate of 
Chopin is materially altered. In fact it is a roast- 
beef conception of the subtle and poetic composer and 
a thoroughly English estimate. One wonders how 
much music would really be produced by Mr. Bennett’s 
Chopin after he has passed through the crucible of Mr. 
Bennett's vigorous but unpoetical imagination. There 
are in the brochure, however, some interesting details 
of Chopin's visit to England and Scotland hitherto un- 
published. 


HE fact which we have always maintained, and sev- 

eral times reiterated, that England is nota musical 
nation is gradually also dawning upon the minds of our 
transatlantic cousins and is being discussed in the prin- 
cipal newspapers of the land. From a statistical ac- 
count recently compiled it appears that there are in 
London from 550 to 600 places of amusement, 450 of 
which are music halls. In the country the figures show 
different proportions, there being only about 160 music 
halls out of about 1,300 places of amusement. The sta- 
tistician might have added that most of the music halls 
in London are crammed every night to suffocation and 


-pay their shareholders a dividend of 40 or 50 per cent., 


while high-class orchestral concerts have, with one or 
two exceptions, to levy heavy contributions on their 
guarantors to be kept going at all. So much for the 
spread of musical taste among the “ masses.” 

The fact that the Henschel concerts, the most inter- 
esting musical entertainments that have been given in 
London for some time, as the programs have been 
replete with novelties, have been entirely unsuccessful 
from a financial point of view, the 77zmes, of which Dr. 
Hueffer is the musical editor, deplores with some indig- 





‘limax of his régime was attained in the successful 





Achille Errani, A. A. Stanley, Saint-Saens. 

King Ludwig I 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 

©. Jos. Brambach, Heiarich Hofmann. me ordan. 

Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ans Richter, 

John F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert-Foerster, | , 
John F. Rhodes, esse Bartlett Davia. Bertha Pierson, 

Wilhelm Gericke, Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos Sobrino, 

Frank Taft, Willis Nowell, George M. Noweli, 

Cc. M. Von Weber, August Hyllested, William Mason, 

Edward Fisher. Gustav Hinrichs. Pasdeloup. 

Kate Rolla. Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 

Charles Rehm. aa Boetel. Maud Powell. 

Harold Randolph. E, Haslam Max Alvary. 

MinnieV. Vanderveer. Carl E. Martin. losef Hofmann. ( 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Jennie Dutton. Hiindel. 


Walter J.$Hall, 


Karl Klind orth 





neeting at Indianapolis last summer, he reached that 





nation as well as regret. ‘ How,” asks our contempo- 
rary, “cana city be called musical which is unable to 


support a single opera, and in which the orchestral 
masterpieces of Beethoven, Schubert, and Wagner 
‘spell ruin,’ while the neighboring music halls are 
crammed to suffocation?” 

The London Musical World in similar strains bewails 
the disgraceful neglect with which the Henschel con- 
certs have met. 


UR esteemed colleague, Mr. Gustav Stein, of the 
Staatszettung, again put his foot in it rather deeply 

in last Saturday's issue of his paper. He runs down, 
most unjustly by the way, Albert Niemann for his im- 
personation of //orestan in “ Fidelio” the previous 
evening, and then “gives fits’ to poor Elmblad, who, 
as Rocco, he says, tried his level best to remain on the 
same low level of Niemann’s Florestan, Now, consid- 
ering that Elmblad did not appear at all on the stage 
last Friday evening, but that Mr. Fischer was the ex- 
cellent Rocco of the occasion, we think that the criticism 
is, to say the very least, a little out of place. Such 
small matters, however, do not disturb the equanimity 
of the stockholders of the Staatszettung. They have 
got one of the best paying journalistic properties in the 
United States, and for the rest they seem to agree with 
the late Mr. William H. Vanderbilt’s estimate of the 


public’s rights, 

MEETING of the board of directors of the Metro- 
A politan Opera House was held last week, at which 
eight of the thirteen directors were present and decided 
pretty harmoniously to issue a circular to the seventy 
stockholders, asking them their preferences in regard to 
next season. It seems to us pretty certain that the 
nearly unanimous answer of the stockholders will be for 
a renewal of German opera, which has been a marked 
artistic success and was financially much less of a failure 
than everything else, with the exception of the Hofmann 
concerts, has proved to be in the musical line this sea- 
son. There is also in reality much less grumbling 
among the stockholders—in spite of the fact that they 
probably will be assessed for a trifle larger sum than 
after the previous seasons--than some of the not 
entirely disinterested writers on the subject would 
have the public believe. If the subvention is con- 
sidered which most of the European capitals are 
paying toward the maintenance of their opera houses, 
the Metropolitan Opera House performances are 
really very cheap. In St. Petersburg, for instance, where 
a second opera house was successfully opened on the 16th 
inst., Bevignano being the conductor, the imperial court 
pays this year one million and a half rubels (a little 
over a million of dollars) toward the maintenance of 
the theatres, and since 1881 the Czar has paid over 
eight millions of rubles to wipe out the deficits at the 
two imperial opera houses in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. It would appear, therefore, that good artists are 
just as dear in Russia as they are in New York. We 
hope that this will prove a little consolation to the 
Metropolitan Opera House stockholders when paying 
their comparatively slight deficits, and, as we said before, 
we doubt not that they will continue to give us the 
highest art form of the present musical era, German 
opera. What else indeed could they do, except perhaps 
close up the Metropolitan Opera House, for a return to 
Italian opera at this stage of advancement seems abso- 
lutely and most reasofiably out of the question ? 





ODD ! 

N no profession on earth can there be more fun ex- 
tracted than from musical journalism, and not alone 
from collecting the bills owed you (always a jocular 
operation, more or less), as one would naturally sup- 
pose, but in simply enacting the role of a spectator and 
observing the number of individuals striving to edit 
musical papers and not knowing the first thing about 
music. It is enough to provoke the risibles of an owl, 
if that venerable bird of wisdom possesses any, to 
witness the frantic efforts of such persons to write learn- 
edly on subjects they have absolutely no acquaintance 
with whatever. How to edit a musical paper and know 
nothing of music is a feat that is being accomplished by 
nine-tenths of the gentlemen filling the editorial chairs 

of their respective journals in this country. 

There is our friend the conservative editor, who, as 
he shakes his hyperion curls into the breeze, gravely in- 
forms you that a short time after Anno Domini was in- 
vented his first issue appeared, and with the help of the 
scissors and his own amiability he hoped to hear the 
last trump blow while pursuing his harmless avocation. 
He always writes well of everybody and his sheet is a 
boon to the needy vocalist and music teacher whose 
talents are not on a par with their wants. His is a haven 
of refuge from the nasty critic who will persist in tell- 
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ing the truth. They are sure of kind treatment at his 
hands, and this gives him a benign, fatherly aspect, 
which adds no little to his reputation as a learned man, 
To be sure, there is a general air of sameness in his col- 
umns that is at times somnolent in its effect, but then 
he is never radical, although sometimes dull. 

People there are who read this style of paper and 
really think they are reading musical criticism, but in 
most cases they are only the people who are written 
about and who hungrily await the first and only 
edition to read their names in print. This paper is not 
as much quoted as its bucolic-minded editor would 
wish, but then he is so perfectly satisfied with himself 
that it were a crime to disturb the placid and shallow 
waters of his self-conceit. 

Our bustling friend, the Pedantic Monthly, which ap- 
pears at intervals during the month, at one time start- 
ing out defiantly with the first day thereof, and another 
time bobbing up serenely away into the twenties of the 
next, is also an odd sight. One is struck instantly by 
the immense amount of learning displayed in its pages 
—learning of so profound a character that the average 
reader seldom gets beyond the title of the articles, 
articles that gravely discuss the “use of the biceps in 
Scarlatti playing ” or the “ passage of the thumb across 
the sea of Bach.” The editorial contributions to this 
journal are generally confined toa small exhortation by 
the editor to his readers on the advisability of renewing 
their subscriptions (53 cents per annum) so as to beable to 
follow that really bright series of articles on the influ- 
ence of “Celluloid on Chopin Playing.” 

The Pedantic Monthly is widely read by the children. 
who, as in the case of the famous “ Castoria,” will cry 
for it. It does not detract at all from the interest of this 
monthly that it liberally advertises its own publications 
of the classics; in fact,to the disinterested spectator 
there is not much else in it than the weird and uncanny 
articles referred to, and those awful advertisements of 
new “guides to technic.” 

The immense amount of music which these same 
monthlies give away is simply appalling—appalling as 
regards material, appalling as regards typography, and 
appalling as regards that nightmare of the musician, 
“printed music;” given away for several reasons, its 
absolute worthlessness from a musical point of view 
being a principal one. If you have a friend who 
dabbles a little in composition tell him he is always 
sure of getting into print in a musical monthly. So, 
young composers, never despair that your “Silver Rill 
Redowa” and “Shimmerings at Eve” will not get a 
hearing ; tor, behold, for your benefit the musical monthly 
was created, and if envious men hint at mediocrity you 
can boldly refer them to the respectable columns of the 
Pedantic Monthly. But the publisher should not forget 
that when he gives such music away it gives him away 
and gives away those who sing it and play it. 

Still, as we before remarked, it is amusing even if it 
is odd. 

All this so far smacks of amateur journalism. But a 
very different order of sheet is edited by our friend, our 
esteemed friend, * Nighthawk,” of the Weekly Scaven- 
ger. He has, by his bold, uncompromising career and 
peculiar methods of honesty, succeeded in establishing 
a paper that has the merit of having more scandal and 
misstatements to the square inch than any other publi- 
cation extant. It is intermittent in its appearances. 
That is to say, when the gentle editor suddenly leaves 
town, ‘“’twixt two days,” for reasons best known to 
himself, the weekly suddenly stops, and when its 
founder returns from the Occident (where he has been 
teaching the ‘untutored native a quantity of useful 
things, such as acting, lecturing and editing) it tranquilly 
takes up the broken thread and resumes its reign of 
terror. It may not always bear the same title, but that 
is of small moment; for the principle is always the 
same, and that is, get everything you can lay your hands 
on; no matter how you get it, get it anyhow. 

“Nighthawk ” has been described as a dangerous man, 
but this is a mistake. He is, on the contrary, a very 
stupid one. Although he may shake the editorial knout 
over the weak minds of some stupid people, he is found 
out in the long run and he is forced to quit. But there 
are lots like him and his place is soon filled. His paper 
contains stale trade news and absurd musical criticisms, 
written by the critic who was not there, but indus- 
triously pieces from the daily news of the next morning 
a critical article fearfully and wonderfully made. 

This is the oddest of all, and the existence of such 
journals as “ Nighthawk’s”” is a mystery which some 
manufacturer who writhes secretly at his name could 
disclose. 

Interesting but diffuse articles on the “ Male Sopranos 
of the Papal Choirs” appear from time to time, while 
the fluctuations of abuse and praise in the trade depart- 





ment all tell the tale of the itching palm and present 
pressing want. Verbum sap/ 

The rumber of small-fry journals is something fearful 
to contemplate, but as a rule they are all pale reflections 
of the above types. They are all stale, flat and un- 
profitable, but no one can overestimate the amount of 
serious damage done throughout the country by these 
unmusical publications. No wonder then that the legion 
of bad vocalists and bad players, whom, like the poor 
mentioned in the Scriptures, we always have with us, are 
in the majority and also on the increase. 

What with the bad teachers (who advertise in this 
class of publications), the bad music “given away” in 
them, their idiotic alleged musical criticisms, and the 
generally stale news and false advice inculcated by these 
alleged authorities, the wonder is that good, sound 
musical taste has survived the ordeal. 

Mayhap the same Providence that overlooks the 
destinies of drunken men and children allows these 
same amateurish musical (?) journals to go on in their 
weak career merely to emphasize their want of like- 
ness to what a bright and clean musical paper should be. 
Still, amusing as it all is, their bare existence is some- 
thing odd. 





TO AUTHORS OF AMERICAN MUSICAL 
WORKS. 

E are in receipt of an official notification which 

will give American musicians a hitherto never 
enjoyed opportunity to come to the front. The man. 
agement of the Exposition International di Musica, to 
be held in the spring at Bologna, Italy, have opened a 
department for American works—musical—on the fol- 
lowing plan: That works of American authors be 
mailed to the exposition for examination and awards, 
and at the close of the affair the committee in charge 
will present them to the “very rich Library of the 
Musical Lyceum, one of the most ancient and precious 
libraries in Europe.” Shall we not havea fine repre- 


sentation of American works at this international musi- 
cal exposition ? Those interested in the movement who 
will send works will please mail them as follows: 


Exposizione INTERNATIONAL DI Musica 
BoLoGna, 
ITALIA 
From ——-—— -_——— 
For American Works 
Class III., Section I 





THE KLINDWORTH FIASCO. 
O more sensible and truth{ul criticism on public piano 
playing in general and on the Klindworth recital 
in special has appeared in any of the daily papers than 
that written by William J. Henderson in the New York 
Times of last Wednesday. He says: 

Very few persons can tell the difference between good and bad piano 
playing. The standard set up by the average hearer is an extremely low 
one, and his conception of excellence is guided by the number of notes 
which the player is able to strike per minute. If it were not for this de- 
pressing condition of matters a large number of pianists now before the 
public would find their occupation gone. To be still more blunt and 
correspondingly truthful, there is very little excuse tor the public appear. 
ance of piano soloists as a general thing. There are two kinds of pianists 
who have reason to expect consideration, and of these two varieties only 
one has a legitimate place in art. The first is the player of surprising 
technical virtuosity, who overwhelms an audience with the strength and 
brilliancy of his execution. The second is he who, with sufficient technical 
facility to enable him to surmount the difficulties of the great piano com 
positions, is able to so interpret the work in band that the auditors shall 
perceive its nobility and be swayed by its beauty. It is obvious ttat only 
the second is an artist. The other is simply an acrobat. Those who are 
neither have no claims to a position of distinction ; but somehow they 
often acquire it. This is largely because the world after all is not so bad 
natured as we sometimes think it, and skill in any degree is in the long run 
rewarded after its kind. A considerable number of persons will go to see 
bad plays and stupid acting ; a still larger number will buy poor books ; 
many wil) go to see wretched paintings, and a small legion is willing at all 
seasons to hear weak music and weaker musicians. A morsel of talent in 
music has much savor for the masses, and he who rigorously opposes medi- 
ocrity is set down as a carper. All of which is an exordium to a few 
remarks on the first appearance here—at Steinway Hall yesterday afterncon 
—of Karl Klindworth, a pianist who is in good repute in Germany, and 
who has hitherto been known here as an editor of Chopin. The foregoing 
preamble possibly does not apply directly to Mr. Klindworth, but his per- 
formance suggested it. 

As regards Mr. Henderson’s estimate of Mr. Klind- 
worth’s playing it will be found identical with our own 
views, expressed in another column, when he says: 


Mr. Klindworth certainly does not belong to the order of astonishing 
virtuosos, for his technic is unsatisfactory. In one or two of the sonatas 
his style was distressingly monotonous, Once his foot was on the pedal 
he seemed hardly able to lift it again. His gradation was extremely nar 
row, the difference between his piano and his forte being painfully small 
His enunciation of the notes was not smooth nor distinct, and in some of 
the more rapid passages he fell into unintelligibility. His phrasing was 
awkward, and he displayed a nervous, jerky manner of 
phrases, which rendered anything like suavity or dignity of style impossi 
ble. In the matter of interpretation with so bald a technic nothing great 
could be expected. When, however, we add that Mr. Klindworth's 
monotony extended to his reading, which was frequently at variance in 
tempo, dynamical effects and spirit with the indicated feeling of the com 
poser, and without any clearly marked originality of conception to atone 
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for the infidelity, we have said very plainly that he is not an interpreter 
Next Wednesday afternoon Mr. Klindworth is to give a 
Let us sincerely hope that in some unforeseen 
If, however, yester- 
day's performance was a fair exhibition of his methods, it seems unlikely 
that we shall read Chopin by a new light. All of which goes to show that 
sometimes people get in their own countries all the honor they deserve, 
and perhaps more 


of Beethoven 
recital of Chopin music 
manner he may reveal himself to better advantage. 


The only mistake in the above lines is Mr. Hender- 
son's supposition that Mr. Klindworth earned honors 
as a pianist in his own country. He has no reputation 
whatsoever in Germany as a pianist; probably he never 
appeared there in that capacity in public, at least not of 
late years, and if he had been prudent he certainly would 
have abstained from so doing in this country. Mr. 
Klindworth’s European reputation is based on his teach- 
ing and on his Chopin and Beethoven editions, the lat- 
ter especially being so meritorious that Biilow himself 
uses it in preference to his own edition of the Beethoven 
What cruel irony of fate, however, it is that 
ordains that a man like Klindworth should not be able 
to reproduce satisfactorily on the piano his own readings 
of Beethoven’s immortal works! It truly reminds one 
Schumann’s poor efforts at conducting his own 
choral and orchestral works, when he had to ask his 
wife to sit in the front row and put out her foot and in- 
dicate with it the tempo which he was to take in the 
interpretation of his own compositions; or perhaps, of 
Brahms at the piano, playing either of his two piano 
Hans Von Biilow on the conductor's 
stand, while everybody in the audience was wishing 
most devoutly that Biilow were at the piano and Brahms 
handling the baton. 

To Mr. Klindworth, however, this dreadful fiasco 
must undoubtedly have been a lesson. He came here, 
as so many other Europeans do, with the preconceived 
idea that his piano playing was good enough for Ameri- 
ca, and he probably even had a notion that he would be 
called upon to do musical missionary work here. Is it 
not about time that self-contented Europeans, before com- 
ing to these shores, should inform themselves through 
well-written and reliable musical journals, of the tre- 
mendous musical progress this country has made within 
the last twenty years, and of the exalted demands that 
are being made here upon executant and other musical 


sonatas. 


of 


concertos with 


artists? Truly, a little reading on these matters would 


do Europe a vast deal of good. 





Sternberg on the International Copy- 
right Question. 
Aditors Musical Courier . 

N his excellent paper on “International Copy- 
| right " Mr. A. R, Parsons solicits a discussion on the sub- 
ject, and as | am in a position to add a few points, although they 
Parsons’ view, I wish to call the atten- 
tlon of those interested in the matier to the other side of the 
question. One point Mr. Parsons mentions is clear to me and I 
believe to all who read his article—that we should oppose inter- 


are not favorable to Mr. 


national copyright as long as Mr. Lowell’s ultra moral view of 
the matter conflicts with the pecuniary interests of the composers 
of the United States ; but this is open to doubt, and even Mr. 
Parsons did not prove it distinctly. This article (certainly the 
result of much and profound thinking) dwells very long on the 
interests of the public and of the publishers. Now, the public 
will most evidently be benefited by the increased competition— 
I can hardly suppress a smile. The genus 
editoru is acilass of whole-souled men, who ever since ante-Bach 
(My own publishers are 
of course excepted; they are martyrs, who don’t care for any- 
my long-spelling name, Yet, in 
spite of that, I should not go further than be satisfied if their in- 
terests were served by my view of the question. If not—well, 
charity, righteousness and a good many other things begin at 
If some of them could be stopped by an i. c. r. from pub- 
ishing their adaptations, arrangements, transcriptions, gems, ‘‘frag- 
or whatever they call their sacrilegious publications of 


and the publishers ? 


knew how to take care of themselves. 


thing but the immortality of 


home. ) 


ments 
the easy and ** melodious” parts of a cyclical work by a European 
writer (think of some of our church music and weep), it would 
be a blessing to art and artists. 

As matters stand now the publishers are paying prices for 
manuscripts which put all occupation with musical composition 
only in the light of a species of advertisement for the composer. 
In truth I ask any composer of the United States who can make 
a living by selling his manuscripts to speak and tell his name. 
No, no, we here who enjoy and submissively bear the doubtful 
blessing of talent for composition can praise our luck if we can 
bring before the public (through the publishers) what we actually 
have been thinking instead of writing ‘ by order.” 

he publishers, who from their standpoint are certainly right, 
say: ‘‘ Why should we pay high prices for your manuscripts 
when we can reprint equally good things for nothing?” or as 
light—very 
light, if you please—for the good things we get from Europe and 
I should not be surprised if somebody else 
should have heard similar consoling utterances. 

If our publishers cannot reprint American composition will 
have a better chance, and as to the differences of price of living 
I may say that almost the same difference exists between Ger- 


one wrote me once: ** Please send us something 


reprint them,” 


many and Italy. Yet the international copyright works very well 
there. 

One more point : In the present state of affairs the European 
publishers are the losers. Very well, that’s business. But if we 
look around a little we find that the number of estimable writers 
in America is, I might say, daily increasing. The ‘‘ national ele- 
ment ” (my old hobby) will show itself too, and, if I am not mis- 
taken, very soon ; the day is not far when American writers will 
hold their own on European programs, when American music 
will be ‘‘all the rage” in Europe, and in that day Europe will be 
sure to retaliate, and then—we will be the losers. With an in- 
ternational copyright we enter, so to say, into ‘‘ artistic legiti- 
macy ” and—weare not in England, where there are no writers (or 
very few)—we will in a short time have something to show fcr 
ourselves, and it seems advisable in the discussion of such an im- 
portant step to look a little ahead of time. 

Concerning the statement that ‘‘ a European publisher can buy 
a symphony for the price that is paid here for a little piano 
piece,” I am inclined to believe that the gentleman to whom it 
was said has been bluffed. I know approximatively what my 
friends the two Scharwenka brothers, Moszkowsky and others 
receive ; I know still more exactly what I used to receive for my 
maiden efforts. The difference is, if any at all, very, very small. 

It is natural with all great measures that on some corner a little 
sacrifice will have to be made for the general good, or, to put it 
plainly, that someone or other will feel hurt—in this case the 
publishers. Well, that is in the nature of the matter, and be- 
tween two evils to choose the smaller is good statesmanship. 

In opposing Mr. Parsons’ view on the subject I hope not to 
be misunderstood. I—and I think all the readers of his bril- 
liant essay—thank him sincerely for the amount of thinking and 
labor he devoted to his work. I think further that it is beyond 
question that anybody who speaks publicly on the subject 
has, like him, only the welfare of American writers at heart. 
Therefore let me conclude by saying : If the reasons against an 
international copyright should, in the opinion of wiser men than 
I am, outweigh those in favor of it, ‘ant mieux / But we must 
be careful not to lose a good thing on account of some objec- 
tions which at a close scrutiny might prove to be of minor im- 
portance. CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 


New Music. 

ESSRS. SCHUBERTH & CO. send us a new pi- 
M ano method by Heinrich Oermer, ‘* with the co-operation of 
B. Boekelman ;" the scheme and the method are elaborately ex- 
plained in sixteen pages of text ; then follow many pages of exer- 
cises for small fingers, which—the exercises, not the fingers—cover 
all the necessary ground. The preface and introduction are, per- 
haps, a trifle diffuse and consequently calculated to discourage a be- 
ginner, but the views of the author, while not especially novel, are 
unquestionably sound, and it may safely be said that this method 
will prove useful in the hands of a capable and discriminating 
instructor ; it is beautifully printed and engraved and the paper is 

admirable ; the binding, however, could be greatly improved . 
We have before us, also, the following piano compositions 


from G. Schirmer, New York : 
Sy PGBs cncabcvsssctctess shdaguncceces Socapactvecesse - +». Joseffy 
Wee ee, Be Behal in. 05 Si cos Re BE eb Wan sn 0k bin din an 


Vales Brillante, A at........0 sccrcccesccces Wm. Goldner 
DUNE, EDs. ciccccnspsennewsse btbcesseceseesneasess -.....Wm., Goldner 
* Au Matin,” op. 83, F. flat..... Egle adage anteer mb abeuserean B. Godard 
9 tines OF GS Te ME in cadicognsd- sbi laces, chbedbe osecceekbe Gillet 


Joseffy’s *‘ Etude” is an excellent effort in that direction, the 
theme being somewhat taking and the rippling left-hand pas- 
sages ingeniously made. It is not surprisingly original, but it has 
points of merit. 

Mr. Moor’s ‘‘ Valse Brillante” is a fair salon piece, with no 
originality. The theme in D flat is the most effective, with two 
or three pleasing surprises in the right-hand scale passages. Mr. 
Moor’s works lack logic. 

Goldner’s ‘‘ Valse Brillante” is an improvement upon its pre- 
decessor, for its construction is better, while the second princi- 
pal theme, in the dominant, is well treated. 

The *‘Romance” by the same author is a very neat bit of 
The opening theme is unpretentious but very melodious, 
The second 


work. 
and the harmonic changes are deftly managed. 
motif, in B minor, is an artistic bit of writing. 

Godard’s ‘* Au Matin ” is really delicious ; the theme is novel and 
admirably worked out, and there is a freshness and spontaneity 
about the composition that are very winning; there are some 
daring transitions—they can scarcely be termed modulations 
—which startle one a little, but they are very attractive all the 
same. 

Mr. Gillet’s little piece is trivial and of no especial value ; it is 
very easy and might possibly prove attractive to pupils for that 
reason. 

Last, but not least, we have a ‘‘ Cradle Song,” by S. B. Mills 
(William A. Pond & Co.), which is quite melodious ; the theme 
is well treated in the second section, but there doesn’t seem to 
be very much ‘‘ Cradle Song” about it ; it is much more like a noc- 
ture, which can indeed also be said of Chopin’s celebrated ‘‘ Ber- 
eeuse ;” Mr. Mills’ work is dedicated to a very young lady—Miss 
Beatrice May Stetson—who will doubtless appreciate the honor 
conferred upon her when she shall have reached a more mature 
age. 

We have omitted to mention that the six Schirmer publications 
are admirably engraved ; the paper is white and firm and the 
outer covers are exceedingly neat ; the title-pages also are attrac- 
tive. 

Another piano piece is the ‘‘ Sohmer Waltz,” by Philip Stolle- 








werk ; its sub-title is ‘‘ Remembrance of Scotland,” the Scotch 


flavor being given by the introduction of bits of melodies such as 
‘*Comin’ Thro’ the Rye” and ‘* Scots Wha Hae wi’ Wallace 
Bled.” The engraving is very good and the paper is fairly so. 
It is published by J. Fischer & Co. and copyrighted by Sohmer 
& Co. 

H. B. Stevens, agent, is a new publisher, apparently, and he 
has reached No. 48 in his catalogue. He hails from Boston and 
sends us the following pieces : 


PE RI ME Sekccacede o4bNb4 Coeneg testes chou Walter E. Hall 
SO POU OE) ik, Sh kas baled iis bn +c 8 W. Sterndale Bennett 
SE cock aatana “0d bes/:nb4 pabneo Ss pees tanaee A. G. Robya 
“ Love’s Sunshine"’...! soprano or tenor............+ ++ «-++-Jules Jordan 


“* Love's Confidence". 5 


Mr. Hall is evidently not a person en dowed with great genius, 
and his Valse Fantastique is rather a poor affair. Luckily it has 
but five pages, so that one’s sufferings are not protracted to an 
unendurable extent. 

The Bennett ‘‘ Serenata” is well known, of course, and is 
rather of a ‘‘chestnut” to be republished at this late day. It is 
revised and fingered by Louis Maas. 

Mr. Robyn’s ballad is unassuming and rather pretty. The 
words are of the ordinary ‘‘ moonlight” order, and there is a 
good deal about the stars, the ‘‘ dreaming dew” (if anybody 
knows what that may mean), nightingales and all that kind of 
thing. It isin E flat, is not difficult, and may prove pleasing to 
some persons. 

Mr. Jordan's two songs are strangely dissimilar. ‘‘ Love's 
Sunshine ” is a very pretty little thing, and the accompaniment is 
a really creditable bit of work, but ‘‘ Love’s Confidence” is an 
effort to illustrate Browning’s famous poem, ‘‘ You'll love me 
yet.” Mr. Jordan’s treatment of the words is merely conven- 
tional, and falls far short of one’s ideal. We notice that Mr. 
Browning is called (on the first page) Rob. Browning ; to match 
this airy familiarity we should have Alf. Tennyson, Hen. Heine, 
Bill Bryant, &c. 

As publications Mr. Stevens’ issues are not brilliantly suc- 
cessful ; the engraving is not first-class, the paper is not very 
good, and even the ink seems of poor quality. Possibly Mr. 
Stevens will do better when he progresses further, particu- 
larly if he should emancipate himself from the condition of being 
an “agent” and should publish im propria persona. 

Novello, Ewer & Co. send us a ** musical primer,’ by Frederic 
Louis Ritter. Dr. Ritter’s little primer is for those students 
who, as he says in his preface, are unable to write down cor- 
rectly the harmony to any simple air they may have heard 
or composed. It’s title, ‘* Musical Dictation,” covers com- 
pletely the ground, containing as it does a very thorough set 
of rules and examples, clearly and forcibly put, from the very 
beginning. The course is divided into two parts. The first 
consists of single voiced exercises, the second of exercises based 
on harmony. The young student is advised to look at this valua- 
ble aid to his theoretical studies. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have just published a handsome and 
compact volume for the use of congregations, entitled ‘‘ Hymns 
of the Faith,” which is a mu/tum in parvo of hymns, psalms, 
chants and tunes. During the last twenty years the number of 
new musical church compositions has been large. This book 
contains not only the old but the new, and is a welcome addition 
to the literature of psalmody. 

A new ‘‘ Office of the Holy Communion ” in A flat, by J. T. 
Draper, has been published by C. H. Ditson & Co. and Martens 
Brothers. Though somewhat conventional, it is especially 
adapted for the use of those choirs which cannot grapple with 
compositions of greater difficulty. 

The same may be said of several compositions of Mr. Walter 
O. Wilkinson, consisting of four hymns and a quartet, *‘ The 
Lord Hath Spoken,” all of average merit but easily sung. 

Mr. W. L. Blumenschein has composed two pretty songs en- 
titled ‘‘ Woman’s Love” and a ‘‘ Curious Circumstance,” both 
well made and melodious. The former is by far the better of 
the pair and contains some clever ideas. «They are published by 
J. H. Rogers, Cleveland. 

The same publisher has issued three songs by Edward Cam- 
pion, entitled ‘* The Viking,” ‘* Forebodings,” and a waltz song 
for soprano, ‘‘ When the Golden Rod’s Aflame.” The first, as 
might be supposed from the title, is in 6-8 time, and is for 
baritone or tenor. ‘' Forebodings” is more pretentious mu- 
sically, but is an imitation of Sullivan. The waltz song is trash. 

Herndon Morsell, the singer, has composed an alleged song 
called ‘‘ Why I Love Thee,” the striking originality of which is 
not so apparent as the bad harmonies and wishy-washy melody. 

Another love effusion is the ‘* My Love Waltz,” by C. Richard 
Duggan, a distinctly bad imitation of ‘‘ Waldteufel.” If the 
composer who so gracefully parts his name inthe middle could 
only be convinced of the folly of such efforts as these, he would 
probably desist, but the misfortune is that he won’t, and conse- 
quently the musical public will continue to suffer. 

Why Mr. Anton Strelezki should damage his reputation by the 
publication of such trash as he has recently allowed Fischer & 
Brother, New York, to publish isa mystery. That the demand 
for light-class piano compositions is greater than for serious 
works may be accepted as an excuse, but such compositions 
might at least be good, while the little piece called ‘' Butterfly ” 
and the two songs, ‘‘ What Robin Saw,” and ‘‘ Love’s Rebuke,” 
simply class Mr. Strelezki among the vast and increasing army of 
composers who, caring little for their good name, write for the 
almighty dollar, and to get it safely in their hands will write any- 
thing and everything. This may be an excuse for mediocre 
talent, but for a writer of Mr, Strelezki’s unexceptionable abilities, 
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CHICKERING PIANO. 
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+> TESTIMONIALS FROM 


FRANZ LISZT. 


To be just, I must declare them perfect, and perfectessimes (super- 
latively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your 
instruments possess, in the supreme degree, nobility and power of tone- 
elasticity and security of the touch, harmony, brilliancy, solidity, 
charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of per fections, 


to the exclusion of all defects. 


CHAS. GOUNOD. 


I am pleased to render justice to the incontestable worth of the 
magnificent Pianos. They possess both grand sonority and remarkable 


sweetness of tone. 
MARMONTEL, 
Professor at the Conservatoire of Paris. 


I make it a duty to declare that your Pianos have a great homo- 
geneity of sound, powerful and prolonged vibration, a character of tone 
of which the quality carries, and has nothing harsh—a mechanism 
which replies promptly and faithfully to all the variety of attack 
imposed by the artist. Receive, then, my felicitations for the high 
recompenses which have been awarded you, The Cross of the Legion of 


Honor and Gold Medal, on the occasion of the Exposition. 


JOSEPH RUMMEL, 


The Pianist and Composer. 


I have tried and examined many Pianos in my life, but never have 
I met with any possessing in a greater degree the good qualities which 


one should expect from an instrument: 


STEPHEN HELLER, 


The World-Renowned Pianist and Composer. 


Your Pianos reveal numerous and rare qualities; they have 
strength, a sonority, an equality, and, at the same time, a facility of 


touch which place them “ dors ligne.” 


L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


I remark with pride that for a period of eleven years, in all my 
concerts, more than THREE THOUSAND, | have used no other Pianos 


than yours. I consider them SUPERIOR TO ANY IN THE WORLD. 


Ee 3 —_—— 


LEADING ARTISTS.< 
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HENRY LITOLFF, 


The World-Renowned Pianist and Composer. 


Your instruments possess every quality—equality of the keyboard, 
homogeneity of tone, majesterial power—in one word, everything which 
constitutes perfection. The Cross of the Legion of Honor which has 
been conferred upon you, in addition to the Gold Medal, proves the 
just and enlightened appreciation of the jury, and places you above all 


the other competitors. 


SIGMUND THALBERG, 


The Great Master of the Piano, writes as follows: 


Since my arrival in America I have constantly used your Pianos, 
and I can only repeat that which I have often said before—the instru- 
ments are the best I have ever seen in the United States, and will 


compare favorably with any I have ever known. 


MME. RIVE-KING. 


After many years’ experience as a pianiste in this country and 
Europe, and after having used the instruments of the leading makers 
here and abroad, it is with pleasure that I give to you my matured 
opinion of your Pianos. I can find for them no more fitting praise than 
that of the GREAT MAESTRO, FRANZ LISZT, who declared them 


“ Superlatively Perfect.” 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD. 


Your Pianos possess in superlative degree all the excellence required 
in a first-class piano. These qualities, combined with the perfection of 
the action and general mechanism, have placed your Pianos in my 
estimation at the head of the pianos of the day, and enable me to say 


with enthusiasm that I prefer them to any other make. 


ALEX. LAMBERT. 


I have examined the various first-class pianos submitted to my 
inspection, and I am thoroughly convinced that in the Chickering Piano 
I find in the highest degree all the qualities which I most desire, and in 
selecting them for exclusive use in the New York College of Music I 


have given them my unqualified indorsement. 


——= WAREBROOMS: =~ 


CHICKERING HALL, NEW YORK, and CHICKERING HALL, BOSTON. 
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Stephen Heller. 











hg the history of all arts there arise at various times 

masters who charm us by their loving attention to ‘detail, 
patient finish and fidelity to their ideal—an ideal that may lack 
the grandeur and breadth of the mighty ones on the heights, but 
which, nevertheless, atones for this deficiency by its delicate sug- 
gestiveness and the subtle spirit informing it. Sappho, Béran- 
ger, Ruysdael and Chopin are a few prominent examples of these 
devotees to ideas whose range may be limited, yet which strike a 
chord in our breasts that is not always aroused by the thunders 
of a Bach, a Beethoven, an Angelo or a Dante. 

To this group of minor masters we must add the name of 


Stephen Heller, who, in a lesser degree, fulfilled to the utmost 
his musical mission and who at a time when his contempuraries 
were producing cartloads of bombastic stuff patiently carved into 
things of beauty his little gems of piano music. It has been said 
that he lived too near Mendelssohn and Chopin ; but with a few 
exceptions his work is entirely free from slavish imitation of 
either of these masters. That he formed his style on the best 
models one can see at a glance, and he deserves the credit of 
preserving his own peculiar individuality while being constantly 
in the company of two such heroes of the piano as Chopin and 
Liszt, for one may look in vain for a trace of the former’s mor- 
bidity or the latter’s extravagance. Liszt, emulous of Victor 
Hugo, aimed at no less a thing than the complete subjugation of 
the entire musical world through the medium of the piano, but it 
is a matter of serious doubt whether the tiny mosaics produced 
with such infinite pains from the workshop of Stephen 
will not outlive his overpraised and be-puffed countryman. 


Heller 


Stephen Heller has led such a quiet, almost obscure, life for 
that when the news of his death flashed across 
no doubt, had forgot- 
ten the man or only remembered him by seeing his name affixed 
And yet he was seventy-four years old, 


many years past 


the cable on January 16 last many, 
to their piano studies. 
and only a year or two ago we were informed of his total blind- 
ness, and although a movement was started in London to do 
something for the aged composer it fell through, and Paris, with 
her proverbial ingratitude (he had resided there since 1838), raised 
not a hand to aid him. 
playing the piano in public at the age of nine years in the city 
of Pesth, where he was born, May 15, 1815. He seldom 
played publicly in later life, although always an industrious 


Heller in his early youth was a prodigy, 


student. 
He studied his instrument in Vienna with Anton Halm, and 
in 1829 made a tour with his father in Germany, playing in 





prolonged illness, he pursued his studies vigorously, particularly 
in composition. In 1838 he went to Paris and resided there 
until the day of his death. He there became one of the most popular 
teachers of the day, also occasionally appearing in public. He is 
recorded as having appeared once at the Crystal Palace, London, 
May 3, 1862, and played with Charles Hallé in Mozart’s concerto 
in E flat for two pianos. 

Heller’s life therefore has hardly been what the world would 
call an eventful one, bnt to this very seclusion we owe some of 
his choicest pearls of poesy, for he is pre-eminently a poetic com- 
poser and is at his best when he gives us some delicate flower of 
emotion, some shy dream of budding maidenhood or the reveries 
of an introspective soul, but a soul untinged by the taint of that mor- 
bidity which permeates Chopin’s compositions. Heller was not a 
very fertile writer, the list of his works numbering only 149, and 


which is a decided favorite, and justly so, for it is full of fancy 
and is decidedly original in treatment and invention. 

His studies and preludes are a relief after the dry detail 
of Czerny, Clementi and even Cramer, and are invaluable as 
studies in phrasing, delivery and all the more musical points 
usually neglected in mere finger work. Heller has also written 
scherzos, ballads, caprices, nocturnes, waltzes and mazurkas. 
He is reported to have essayed a piano concerto, but gave up the 
uncongenial task, for, like Chopin, Heller was not an orchestral 
thinker. He was one of a brilliant coterie in Parisian intel- 
lectual and musical life, and was on the closest terms of intimacy 
with Mendelssohn, Hiller, Heine, Berlioz, Sand, Chopin, Liszt, 
Meyerbeer and others of that gifted set. His correspondence, if 
ever published, ought to prove very interesting. He, however, 
kept aloof from the burning questions of the hour, and though 












Hamburg and settling for a time in Augsburg, where, after a 
many of these were studies written for purely technical purposes 
It is a mistake to suppose that his compositions are not difficu! 
to play, because the ones with which we are most familiar are 
within the range of the average player. But many of his com- 
positions are difficult in every sense of the word, not only requir- 
ing a good technic but also a refined style of interpretation that 
many do not possess. 

His first publication was a set of variations in 1829; his latest 
asonatina, Besides his numerous études and preludes the best 
of his ideas are to be found in his ‘‘ Promenades d’un Soli- 
taire,” ‘*‘Dans les Bois,” and those beautiful poetic ** Nuits 
Blanches ” (*‘ Restless Nights’), every one of which is replete with 
some intimate sentiment that appeals powerfully to a reflective 
nature. 

Indeed, Heller is a reflective composer, and in everything 
reveals the sensitive nature that preferred the life of there cluse 
to the stormy career of a virtuoso. He has essayed almost every 
form in piano composition, but has been more successful in the 
miniature style, for, like Watteau, he prefers to paint on a small 
canvas and generally in the same genre. He has published 
four solo sonatas seldom played, and, together with Ernst, 
the violinist, a set of ‘‘Pensées Fugitives,” which are very 
well known. His five tarantellas, all models in this form, have 
become the property of every ambitious amateur, and this leads 
us to the pertinent inquiry as to the reason why Heller’s compo- 
sitions should become the property entirely of amateurs and why 
public artists do not introduce his works on the concert platform. 
But perhaps they would suffer amidst the clangor of modern 
piano music, just as the delicate outlines and tender tints of a 
Meissonnier would suffer if placed beside the powerful but coarse 
coloring of a Munkacszy. One of Heller’s best known and also 





| always a romanticist was never a militant one, as was Liszt. 
Schumann wrote highly of Heller and by no means thought him 
deficient in originality. 
Heller escaped the empty virtuoso spirit of his time, and in 
this case was more fortunate than his contemporary, Henri 
| Herz, who died on January 6 last at the advanced age of ninety- 
| four, and who degraded his natural gifts into mere money uses 
| and finally quit the concert room and his shallow composing for 
| the business of piano making. 
| In conclusion, Stephen Heller was a thorough artist, a poetic 
composer who was perfect within the limits of his genius, although 
its range was not large. He will always appeal to the refined 
listener by the intrinsic beauty of his ideas, and the chaste form 
in which he invariably presents them. 








.... The new oratorio, “ Mary Magdalen,” by Massenet, 
recently produced for the first time at Paris, but which was heard 
in New York last season, has not thrown the usually excitable 
French and Belgians into any great ecstacies. Those who re- 
member the promise of his earlier works are driven back on 
the usual comment: ‘‘ Alas, and what a ‘ falling off was there.’”’ 
The correspondent of Le Guide Musicale (Brussels), says: ‘*I 
say ‘sepctacle’ advisedly, for this profane, very profane, oratorio 
was evidently written for costumes.” 


.... The Lower Rhenish Musical Festival of next Whit- 
suntide will be held at Aix-la-Chapelle, under the direction of 
Hans Richter and Schwickerrath, of Aix. The scheme in- 
cludes Bach's ‘‘God’s time is the best,” ‘‘ The Messiah,” and 
other well-known works, and also Max Bruch’s ‘*‘ Schén Ellen,” 
and Brahms’ new violin and violoncello concerto. No novelty of 
importance or modern work of greater dimensions is to be 





best conceived pieces is his caprice on Schubert's ‘‘ Trout Song,” 
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Opera in German. 
HE revival of Wagner’s greatest music drama, 
** Die Walktre,”” which was given for the first time this 
season on Wednesday evening last, and was repeated at the 
Saturday matinée, drew large audiences both times to the Metro- 
The cast was nearly the same as the one 
Niemann, 


politan Opera House. 
interested last season in the interpretation of the work. 
who happened to be in excellent voice, was an entirely satisfac- 
tory Siegmund and succeeded in rousing the audience to enthusi- 
asm several times during the first act and also in his great scene 
with Ariannhilde in the second act. The latter heroine was, as 
always, excellently impersonated by Miss Lebmann, who looked, 
acted and sang superbly. Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, vocally, barely 
sufficed Fischer was good as Wotan, and Miss 
Srandt satisfactory as Fricka. Mr. Elmblad, however, was an 
uncouth //unding, both vocally and histrionically. The difficult 
ensemble episodes of the Va/dyries in the third act were better 
sung than we ever heard them before by the following ladies : 


as Steglinde, 





AD ua cnbnecd iubecduscbeleeensssuuedhase sens VenstaanaE Trautmann 
TEIOND, nso cc nnceos0seeno0e00seeespeee bbeseates beeneese raen Meisslinger 
PN ccuon ndcce euepepnesnevcdesedesbenvesserGihss boveuenskee Brandt 
Ortlinde .. Klein 
Stegrune Dilthey 
Grimmgerde Kemlitz 
Schwertleite — .ccuce seccccccce Gittich 
Rossweisse ..Miron 


On Friday night ‘‘Cortez” was to be given for the last time this 
season, but the fates ordained that it should not be given at all, 
for Mr. Robinson reported himself as hoarse and out of condi- 
and ** Fidelio’’ was substituted and proved a good perform- 
ance. Niemann was the Florestan, Miss Lehmann the Leonore, 
Fischer the Xocco (though Elmblad was down on the bills), Von 
Milde the Pizarre, and Miss Dilthey the Marcellina, 

On Monday night of this week ‘* Lohengrin” was given again 
before a large and enthusiastic audience, when Max Alvary as- 
sumed for the first time in this city the title part, and did so 
The rest of the cast was the same 


tion, 


with great credit to himself. 
as heretofore, 

Yo-night will take place the most important musical event of 
the season, the first production in this country of Wagner's ‘* Die 
Gotterdiimmerung.” For the benefit of those of our readers 
who want to post themselves a little on the subject and contents 
of this masterwork before they attend this evening’s or next 
Saturday afternoon’s matinée performance of the same, we here- 
with reproduce the synopsis which first appeared in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER : 

‘THE DUSK OF THE GODS.” 
Valkyr” 
The Rhinegold,” in 


we found motives with which we had be- 
‘* Siegfried ” motives with 
become familiar in both “The Rhinegold”” and 
* The Valkyr.” I'he Dusk of the Gods” the number of 
familiar motives is still greater. Hence there is less necessity for 
detailed musical analysis of the fourth music drama of the cycle, 


In 
come familiar in “ 
which we had 


‘ The 


In ** 


and passages containing only motives which have often occurred 
** The Dusk of the Gods” 


before may be passed over rapidly. 


is in a prologue and three acts. 


THE PROLOGUE, 


lhe first part of the prologue does not (for the reason just 
given) require musical analysis. The scene is the same as that 
of the last scene in ‘*‘ Siegfried,” the Valkyrs’ Rock, The three 
gray sisters of fate (the Norns, as they are called) while spinning 
at the thread of life predict the ruin of the gods. The rope 
breaks—the time has come. The three gray sisters vanish. 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde come forth from the cavern, the 
young hero fully armed, Brinmndilde leading her steed. In the 
following scene the two pledge their troth, and Siegfried, who 
is about to set out in quest of further adventures, gives Briinn- 
Ailde the ring made of Rhinegold, receiving from her the horse, 


An orchestral interlude, descriptive of Sieg/ried’s voy- 
age down the Khine to the castle of Gunther, of the race of the 
The scene between 


Grane. 


to the first act. 


ichungs, leads over 
Brinnhilde and Steg fried, of which we have just given the main 
incidents, is one of the master musician’s most beautiful produc- 
tions. Womanly love and pride in her heroic husband mingle in 
the nature of Arannhilde, from whom Siegfried could never 
tear himself away were it not that ambition to wina name worthy 
of her inspired him to set out in quest of adventure. Siegfried's 
heroic nature finds eloquent expression in the MOTIVE OF SIEG- 
FRIED THE HERO: 

2 2 = i . = 4 s sa - a 
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rhis noble phrase is clearly developed from the Motive of 

Siegfried the Fearless. The fearless youth has developed into 
an heroic man. The tender, womanly strain that runs through 
Briinnhilde’s nature is characterized in the exquisite BRONNHILDE 


MOTIVE: 
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When a woman of a strong, deep nature once gives herself up 


to love her passion is as strong and deep as her nature. It is not 
the surface heat passion that finds expression in the French 
drama and the Italian opera to which Wagner has given vent in 


It is love rising from the depths of an 
Phe grandeur of her ideal of Stegfried, | 


the music of this scene. 


heroic woman's soul. 





men, find magnificent expression in the MOTIVE of BROUNN- 
HILDE’s Love: 


gah 





These are the principal motives in this scene which tell so elo- 
quently of the proud passion of Siegfried and Brilnnhilde, A 
little phrase from Siegfried's Wander Song in the first act of 
“Siegfried” is also heard here. It expresses Siegfried’s desire 
to go forth in quest of adventure. 

The interlude might almost be called a scherzo based on the 
Motive of Siegfried the Fearless, with the flowing motive with 
which ‘* The Rhinegold” opened as a trio. 

ACT I, 

This act opens in the hall of the Gibichungs, on the Rhine. 
Gunther, Hagen (Alberich’s son) and Gutrune, the sister of Gun- 
ther, are plotting against Siegfried, of whose exploit in capturing 
the ring from Fafner and freeing Briinnhilde Hagen knows. 
Gunther is disposed to be contented with what he has, but Hagen 
urges him to take a wifeand procure a husband for Gutrune, sug- 
gesting that she give Siegfried a love potion which will excite 
him to love her and give up Brinnhilde to Gunther. 

At the very beginning of this act the Hagen Motive is heard. 
Particularly noticeable in it are the first two sharp, decisive 
chords. They recur with frightful force in the third act when 
Hagen slays Siegfried. The HaGEn MoTIvE is as follows : 














This is followed by the GispIcHUNG MoTIVE, the two motives 
being frequently heard in the opening scene : 





The notes of Stegfried’s horn announce the hero’s approach. 
Through the broad entrance at the back of the hall Siegfried is 
seen guiding his boat up the stream. agen calls to him. 
Siegfried turns toward the shore and lands, Hagen, whom 
Gunther joins after a while, aiding him to moor the boat. From 
her high seat Gutrune gazes with admiration upon Sieg/ried. 
His manly beauty fills her with passion. In obedience to a 
gesture from Hagen she retires to her chamber. The three men 
now enter the hall. After some parley agen opens the door of 
Gutrune’s chamber. She enters the hall bearing a filled drink- 
ing horn, and approaching Siegfried, bids him welcome in a 
motive which may be designated the GUTRUNE MOTIVE: 


2 ~ ao 
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Siegfried quafis from the proffered drinking horn. His words 
and actions show immediately that he has forgotten Brinnhilde. 
He has eyes only for Gutrune. Hence her motive predominates 
in the music, Gunther 


Siegfried asks her hand in marriage. 
demands that Briannhilde be won for him in marriage by Steg- 
fried. The hero agrees and swears an oath of brotherhood with 
Gunther. The Motive of Compact is heard during this pledge. 
Siegfried seizes his arms and departs to win Briinnhilde for 
Gunther. A curtain conceals the scene. After an orchestral 
interlude it is drawn and the Valkyrs’ Rock is again revealed. 

Briinnhilde sits at the entrance of a rocky chamber, lost in 
contemplation of the ring which Siegfried placed upon her fin- 
ger. Waltraute, one of the Valkyrs, comes to Briinnhilde and 
asks her to cast back the ring into the Rhine and thus lift the 
curse from the race of the gods. But Brinnhilde refuses : 

More than Walhalla’s welfare, 
More than the good of the gods, 
The ring I guard. 
From leve I part not in life, 
No gods can tear us asunder, 
Soon shall Walhalla’s walls 
Be dust for the winds! 

It is dusk. The magic fire rising from the valley throws a 
glow over the landscape. The notes of Siegfried’s horn are 
heard ; Briéinnhiide joyously prepares to meethim, Suddenly she 
sees a stranger leap through the flames. A fierce struggle ensues. 
She is overpowered, the ring is drawn from her finger and she 
is driven into the cavern, at whose entrance her conqueror stands 
The plot of Hagen, the son of the aveng- 
It was 


guard until morning. 
ing Nibelung A/erich, is working itself out smoothly. 
none other than Siegfried, disguised through the tarnhelmet as 
Gunther, who overpowered Briinnhilde. All thought of her 
driven from his memory by Gutrune's drinking potion, he will 
deliver her to Gunther in exchange for the hand of the Gibi- 


chung’s sister. 
Act II. 


The ominous Motive of the Nibelung’s Malevolence introduces 
the second act. The curtain rises upon the exterior of the hall 
of the Gibichungs. To the right is the open entrance to the 
hall ; to the left the bank of the Rhine, from which rises a rocky 
ascent toward the background. It is night. Magen, spear in 
hand and shield at side, leans in sleep against a pillar of the hall. 


her thoughts of him as a hero winning fame, her pride in his | Through the weird moonlight A/berich appears. He urges Ha- 
prowess, her love for one whom she deems the bravest among | gen to murder Siegfried and to seize the ring from his finger. 





After hearing /Yagen’s oath that he will be faithful to the hate he 
has inherited A/berich disappears. The weirdness of the sur- 
roundings, the monotony of Hagen's answers, uttered seemingly 
in sleep, as if, even when the Nibelung slumbers, his mind re- 
mained active, imbue this scene with awful mystery. New in 
this scene is the MURDER MOTIVE: 








A charming orchestral interlude depicts the break of day. Its 
serene beauty is, however, broken in upon by the MoTIVE OF 
Hacen’s WickED GLEE, which we quote, as it frequently occurs 


in the course of the eer events : 
rere iee 
es 

From the thicket comes Siegfried, removes his magic helmet, 
by which he was enabled to appear to Brinnhilde disguised as 
Gunther, and announces the coming of Gunther and Briinnhilde. 
He calls loudly for Gutrune and when she has greeted him gives 
her his hand and leads her into the hall. 

The ensuing scene is full of bustle and excitement. Hagen, 
ascending the rocky height, sounds his horn and calls to the men 
of Gibichung to assemble. The men enter in excited groups. 
They sing a jubilant chorus of magnificent force as the boat 
bearing Gunther and Briinnhilde comes in sight. Gunther leads 
his stolen bride to the space before the hall. The rest of the act 
fairly seethes with dramatic excitement. Gufrune and Siegfried 
greet Gunther. As the latter calls Siegfried by name, Brinn- 
hilde, starting back, sees her husband. Seeing the ring on Sieg- 
fried’s finger she knows it must have been he and not Gunther 
who overcame her. Incensed at what she supposes to have been 
Siegfried’s voluntary treachery, she wildly consents, when, after 
Siegfried and Gutrune have withdrawn, Hagen suggests that he 
shall slay Siegfried and gain possession of the ring. She reveals 
to him that, well knowing that the fearless Siegfried would never 
run away, she had failed to bless his back, which, therefore, was 
still vulnerable. In the closing trio Briinnhilde, Gunther and 
Hagen pronounce Siegfried’s doom. 

The grandest portions of this wonderfully dramatic scene are 
the taking of the oaths of Siegfried and Brinnhilde and the final 
trio. Siegfried, from whose memory the magic potion has ban- 
ished all thought of Brinnhilde, swears to Gunther, whose sus- 
picions have been aroused by Briinmhilde’s vehement denunciation 
of Siegfried, that he never laid eyes on Ariinnhilde before he 
overcame her for Gunther. He takes this oath upon //agen’s 
spear, the weapon with which he is afterward slain. Hence the 
fitness of the occurrence of those sharp, decisive thrusts, which 
begin the Hagen Motive and which are heard immediately after 
Hagen has dealt Siegfried his fatal wound. Sriénnhilde swears 
that she has been united to Siegfried. As she takes this oath the 
Valkyr music courses through the orchestra. All her wild Valkyr 
nature seems unloosed. 

Fierce, revengeful passions surge through the trio in which 
Briinnhilde, Gunther and Hagen invoke vengeance upon Sieg fried, 
From this outburst of wrath theyturn to behold Gutrune’'s bridal 
procession issuing from the hall. The valley of the Rhine re- 
echoes with glad sounds—but it is the Murder Motive which 
brings the act to a close. 





Act III. 

This act plays on the banks of the Rhine, where stands Sieg- 
ried, baffled in his pursuit of the game. Hagen has arranged 
that Siegfried shall be slain at a hunt and brought home as if 
wounded by a boar. While Siegfried stands on the bank of the 
Rhine, the Rhinedaughters appear to him and promise to bring 
game in his way if he will give them the ring. He refuses and 
they disappear, leaving him to his fate. For charming badinage 
this scene can only be compared to the opening scene in ‘‘ The 
Rhinegold.” The ripples of a lovely river do not exceed in grace 
the music with which Wagner has adorned this episode. 

The distant hunting horns are heard, and Gunther, Hagen and 
their attendants gradually assemble. Hagen persuades Sieg/ried 
to relate the story of his life. This he does in the wonderful 
musical and dramatic story which has been made familiar to us 
by concert performances in which often heard motives charm us 
anew. Tender memory awakens reminiscences of Brinnhilde, 
and with artless affectidn he tells how he won Brinnhilde. Gun- 
ther stands aghast at this revelation. Now he knows Srinn- 
hilde’s accusation to have been true. 

Suddenly the ravens of fate fly overhead. As Steg/ried turns 
to look after them, A/agen stabs him in the back. After an 
ecstatic death greeting to Arinnhilde, the hero expires. Men 
take up the corpse and bear it tenderly over the height back to 
the hall of the Gibichung. Gutrune is next pictured beside her- 
self with grief. Then Gunther and Hagen quarrel over the ring 
and the former is slain. Briénnhilde, who has become cognizant 
of the treachery of which she and Siegfried have been the vic- 
tims, strides majestically upon the scene. She orders a funeral 
pile erected for herself and Siegfried. After proclaiming his no- 
bility and the doom of the gods, she lights the funeral pile, 
mounts her steed and plunges into the flames. The Rhine over- 
flows its banks and washes from the ashes the fatal ring, which 
is thus restored to the Rhinedaughters. The fire from the funeral 
pile has swept up to Walhalla, whose conflagration illuminates 
the distant sky. Hagen dives after the ring, and is seized and 
drawn down by two of the Rhinedaughters, while the third holds 
the ring exultingly on high. 

Neither the drama, nor poetry, nor the music of any other 
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When the greatest of Leaders his baton upraises 
All Europe breaks forth into ‘Harmony’: praises; 
And a Sommer piano, mid wild acclamations 
Is chosen for use at the “Concert of Nations,” 
SLAR ADDN ATA 
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COPYRIGHT, 1887, BY SOMMER & 00,0 rt FROM “THE CHRISTMAS PUCK,” 1887. 


HE picture illustrates in a sensible manner the commanding position which the Sohmer Piano occupies among rival instruments. Just as the Iron 
Chancellor, the leader of the Fate of Europe, waves with firm hand his conductor's baton, and ever and again restores harmony in the European 
concert, so does the Sohmer Piano reign in the concert hall and is chosen by artists of the first rank to interpret the harmonic language of music in full, 
pure and sympathetic sounds. Into the sa/on of the millionaire, into the modest parlor of the well-to-do citizen—everywhere the Sohmer Piano brings 
harmony, as it it is represented to do in the above picture. 
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chestral episode following Sieg fried’s death. Every motive in it 
is familiar. They are rehearsed as an eloquent orator would re- 
hearse the virtues of the dead. And as the mourners of a be- 
loved dead listen to the story of his prowess, so we listen, bowed 
with grief, to the noble epitome of Sieg/ried’s career. The love 
and woe of the Wilsung race, the heroism of Siegfried, the pas- 
sion of Brinn hilde, are embraced in this heroic dirge. As for the 
music of Briénnhi'de's immolation, it is eloquence itself. A new 
era rises in all its glory from the ruin of the empire of the gods. 








PERSONALS. 


CARLOTTA F, PINNER.—The picture which graces the 
title page of this extra issue of THE MusicaL Courier is that of 
Miss Carlotta F, Pinner, the young prima donna. She is a cousin 
of Max Pinner, the great pianist and favorite pupil of Liszt, who 
died last year. Miss Pinner was born at Jamestown, N. Y., in 
the year 1864 and studied with the famous La Grange and San 
Giovanni. She made her operatic début in Turin in the year 1883 
and afterward sang with success in some of the principal cities 
of Italy, Spain and Germany, and appeared at the following great 
opera houses : The Liceo at Barcelona, Dal Verme at Milan, Royal 
Opera House and Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, 

Miss Pinner, who is now engaged with the Boston Ideal Opera 
Company at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, is gifted with a very pleasing 
stage appearance and unexceptionable histrionic qualities. Her 
voice is a high soprano leggiero, reaching easily up to F in 
altissimo. It is well trained and under good command and of 
great beauty and brilliancy, more especially in the upper register. 





PARAVEY.—In the place of Jules Barbier, Mr. Paravey 
has been appointed manager of the Paris Opéra Comique, out of 
a number of candidates. His qualifications for so important a 
post appear, it must be owned, somewhat slender, to an outsider. 


Se j 
composer can boast of a dirge as heroically beautiful as the or- | the score) gave a grand lunch in honor of Goldmark, in that same 


| hall of the Hotel Milano where Giulio Ricordi welcomed the 
| numerous and distinguished guests who had come to hear 
Otello.” At the table sat, besides Mrs. Lucca and Goldmark, 
all the editors and critics (musical) of the Milan press, and Fol- 
chetto as a representative of the Roman Fan/ful/a ; Negri, the 
Syndic of Milan; Giulio Ricordi, the conductors Faccio and 
Coronaro; the poet Zanardini, translator of the libretto; Lam- 
| perti, the impresario of La Scala. Goldmark was much moved, 
and had to make several speeches in answer to those from the 
lips of Mrs. Lucca first, and Messrs, Torelli-Viollier (editor of 
the Corriere della Sera), Negri (who spoke as he always does— 
beautifully), Giulio Ricordi and others. Mrs. Lucca embraced 
and kissed Goldmark amidst thunders of applause. The lunch 
went off capitally, and the adieu to Goldmark will not be effaced 
from his heart for a long time to come. ' Milan has done him all 
the honors he deserves. 

Ho.Luins.—Mr. Alfred Hollins, the blind pianist who 
came over here two years ago with Professor Campbell of the 
asylum in London, will make a concert tour of the United States 





in the course of the winter and spring. He is already engaged 
for one of the Boston Symphony concerts. 

ZENOBIA.—From Paris comes the announcement of the 
death of Zenobia, the last surviving daughter of Cherubini, who, 
after her marriage with Mr. Rossellini, took up her residence | 
at Pisa, and there died at the advanced age of eighty. 


THE NIEMANNS.—The London Figaro, in a reproduc- | 








tion of news from the New York Aerald, credits Heinrich Con- | 
ried, manager of Mrs. Niemann-Raabe, with the following | 


| wicked story about the meeting at the steamer between that lady 


and her husband, the great Wagnerian tenor Niemann: ‘‘ Ach 
Albert!” ‘* Mein Frauchen!” ‘A glance, a little scream, the 

next moment they were locked in each other's arms. Their lips | 
meet in a kiss, a long, tender, appreciative kiss. Conried, ra 


His antecedents are those of a not very successful baritone and | embarrassed spectator, waits for the end—waits one, two, three, 


tor, That gentleman has just published a pamphlet under the 
title ‘‘ A Theatrical Conflict,” in which he sets forth at length his 
reasons for resigning the directorship of the Royal Opera House. 

NACHEZ.—Tivadar Nachez, the Hungarian violinist, has 
been playing in Milan, and the fine fervor and passion of his 
playing have led captive the Milanese. 

WAGNER.—Some interesting Wagner autographs were 
recently sold at Berlin, from one of which it appears that the 
song known as ‘‘ Der Tannenbaum ” was written as early as 1839, 
that is, before the completion of ‘* Rienzi.” This song, a some- 
what feeble composition, has hitherto been a puzzle to critics, 
who, not knowing its date, attributed it to one of those fits of 
nodding. from which, according to Horace, even the excellent 
Homer suffered sometimes. Why will not the publishers of 
music, like the publishers of books, put a year on the title-page? 
The opus number alone is not conclusive, and, besides, in many 
cases misleading. 

A New WorK By D’ALBERT.—One of the earliest pro- 
ductions at the London Monday popular concerts, after Dr. 
Joachim’s return next month, will be young Eugéne d’Albert’s 
new string quartet in A minor, recently given with success at 
Berlin. The first movement is said to be complex, the slow move- 
ment simpler, and the others a scherzo, and, by way of a finale, a 
theme with variations. 

A TRIANGULAR DUEL.—There seems to be a little 
triangular duel going on in the thriving city of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Alfredo Barili, Mr. Sumner Salter and our old friend Mr. 
Constantin Sternberg are all striving for the mastery, and it 
looks as if the first named gentleman would lead the van, for 
Mr. Barili has been an earnest laborer in educating the musical 
taste of Atlanta, as his work with the Polyhymnia will testify to. 
That he has met with—and is still meeting—much opposition is 
the state of affairs at present in the sunny capital of Georgia. 

MARXSEN.—The late Professor Marxsen bequeathed to 
the Vienna conservatoire $2,500 for providing, yearly, three 
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of an energetic provincial manager who has produced Bizet’s 
**Les Pécheurs de Perles,” Boito’s “ Mefistofele,” and, quite 
recently, Mr. Adoiphe David’s ‘* Diane de Spaar,” at Nantes. 


| it noiselessly behind him.” 


All this is well enough in its way, but everyone knows that the | 
ways of provinces are different from those of a capital, and that a | 
manager who has pleased the one has to unlearn many things to | 


please the other. 


Paravey is said to be the happy possessor of 


about $80,000, half of which sum he will have to put up as 


‘‘caution” and for the purchase of scenery and dresses. He has 


also a large Government subvention to fall back upon, 


| Steamer, as on the Saturday afternoon of her arrival he had to 
| sing in ‘‘Le Prophéte,” and in his stead Anton Seidl and his 


CARL GOLDMARK HONORED IN MILAN.—Goldmark’s | 
** Queen of Sheba” scored a great success at its first production | 


at La Scala in Milan on the 30th ult. in the presence of the 
composer. Goldmark was recalled a dozen times, amidst ova- 
tions ; several numbers of the too long and not too well treated 
plot—historically speaking—were specially applauded, and two 
encored—the stretta of the prelude of the second act, and the 
romanza of the tenor (Nouvelli) in the same act. The critical 
press of Milan have been, one and all, unanimous in praise, and 
even admiration. 

The dramatis persona did all their utmost to please the master 
and the audience, and well they did. Kupfer-Berger (Su/amith), 
Voenna (the Queen), Sara Palma (Asfarot), and Nouvelli (Assad), 
(Baal-Hanan) — all of them 
Besides the exquisite sing- 
ing of the tenor, Nouvelli, we have to mention a real and marked 
success for Miss Sara Palma (an American), who, appearing at 
La Scala for the first time, had the rare luck to recall the famous 


Dufriche (Sa/omone), Navarini 


sang and played with all their heart. 


words, veni, vidi, vici, astonishing the audience with her unex- 
pectedly good rendering of the beautiful ‘‘ Nenia Araba” in the 
scene of fascination (a//ettamento). When she (Astarot) sang a 
woce sostenuta, that very curious passage without orchestral accom- 
paniment, the audience burst into frantic applause, and Miss 
Palma (a nom de bataille, by the way) was called out to the pro- 
scenium. Her voice is strong, full, melodious, and her appear- 
ance distinguished. 

On New Year's Eve Mrs. Giovannina Lucca (the publisher of 








ten minutes—but the kiss shows no signs of weakening. At last 
he turns softly on his heel, reaches the door, opens it, and closes 
This is what might be called a Wag- 
nerian kiss, as interminable as the composer's own ** infinite 
melos.”’ 

Conried’s well-known powers of imagination must have stood 
him in good stead in the invention of this scene, for in point of 
fact Niemann was prevented from going to take his wife off the 


amiable wife, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, went to the dock to welcome 
the great actress. 


STEPAN.—The death is announced of Carl Stepan, who 
has lately been suffering from ill-health, ascribed to blood poison- 
ing, and who succumbed on December 29 from the effects of the 
amputation of his leg. Carl Stepan will be remembered in Ger- 
many as a baritone singer attached to the opera houses of Mann- 
heim and Baden, and in England as one of the ‘principal bari- 
tones in Mapleson’s Italian opera, and as an oratorio singer at the 
concerts arranged by Messrs. Barnby and Novello some years ago 
at St. James’ Hall, London. Stepan also sang as principal bari- 
tone at the Pro-Cathedral, Kensington, for many years. He was 
born at Storakovitz, in Bohemia, in 1822, and was, therefore, 
sixty-five years of age at his death. We join in the sympathy 
felt by the musical world with the talented son of the deceased 
artist, Mr. Max Eugene, now attached to Mr. Carl Rosa’s Opera 
Company. 


MARES.—A new singer, Miss Mares, made her début 
at the Paris Opera on December 30 as Ammeris in Verdi's 
‘* Alda.” The lady is only a ‘‘ second prix” from the Conser- 
vatoire, but, as Le Ménestrel says, the directors like second prize 
takers—or have to put up with them. The first go abroad. 


Von STRAUTZ.—The project of establishing a second 
lyric theatre in Berlin is being seriously discussed, and if it is 
done the former director of the Royal Opera, Mr. Von Strautz, 
recently dismissed by Intendant Count Hochberg, will be direc- 





needy students with 50 florins apiece ; for assuring that on every 
All Souls’ Day a wreath shall be laid on Beethoven's grave, and, 
lastly, for the institution of an annual social meeting of the pro- 
fessors of the Conservatoire. Edward Marxsen was a pupil of 
Seyfried, and, as it is seen, held Vienna and the conservatoire in 
the highest regard. 


Two NEw SonGs.—Robert Fischhof, the Vienna pianist 
and teacher, has sent two charming new songs, ‘‘ Ueber die 
Heide hallet mein Schritt” and ‘‘ Weisst Du Noch,” to Miss 
Marie G. Luksch, who recently sang them to us, this being the 
first time we had occasion to hear that talented lady, although 
she is a singing teacher located here for the last three years, 
Her natural modesty seems to have kept Miss Luksch somewhat 
undeservedly in the background, for her abilities, her method, 
her nice pronunciation and enunciation, and above all her agree- 
able mezzo-soprano voice of considerable compass and strength, 
would seem to destine her for appearance in concert. 


ANOTHER ONE WHO IS INTERESTED.—We are con- 
stantly the recipients of compliments on the successful career this 
paper has been pursuing all along. The latest in writing is from 
Mr. Alex. S. Gibson, a well-known teacher of music in Norwalk, 
Conn., who says: ‘‘ Enclosed please find remittance for continu- 
ance of my subscription to your very useful and interesting paper. 
I always look for its advent with great interest and with the ex- 
pectation of a feast of good things.” 


A STRELEZKI PROGRAM.—This is a program recently 
played by Anton Strelezki, in Milwaukee : 
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Lavallée’s London Letter. 


Lonpon, January 7, 1888. 
Editors Musica 
AVING had the honor to be nominated as dele. 


Courier 


gate to represent the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 


tion of the United States at the conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians of England, which took place 
this week in the great metropolis of the world, I am very happy 
to give you, for the benefit of the art of both countries, the pro- 
the eventful meeting. The National Society 
Professional Musicians of England is based much upon 
the same principle as our own National Association, and, 
although younger, has already accomplished much good 
toward the advancement of music and musicians in the British 
empire. The London meeting will, I am sure, give a fresh 
impetus to their work, as it was a success in every respect. 
heir mode of working is somewhat similar to ours, with the 
exception of details. Instead of being an organization which 
meets each year under a president and a bureau of directors, which 
represents the whole country, they are divided into sections by 
councils, viz.: The Northwestern Section, the Northern Section, 
the South Midland Section, the Southwestern Section and North 
Midland Section, all under the supervision of the general coun- 
cil of twelve members, which have for hon. general secretary 
Mr. Edward Chadfield, of Derby, and as hon. treasurer Mr. 
Arthur Page, F.C.O., of Nottingham, Each council is repre- 
sented by delegations, and as such has a voice in the proceed- 
ings and all business connected with the general meeting. In 
that respect they are to be copied, and the movement within a 
year or two toward forming State associations, in order to have 
the proper representatives of each State at our meetings and 
centralize our power, should be encouraged. 

It is, in fact, the only safe road toward leading us to establish 
the true standard of music in America. The different sec- 
tional councils meet at conveniently situated places within the 
district to which they are attached at least once in three months. 
In each district a branch or section of the society can be estab- 
lished, with complete local organization, as soon as twenty duly 
elected members of the association reside within the district. The 
general council has the power to rearrange or divide any of the 
different sections, and to form new ones in any part of the Brit- 
ish empire, as circumstances may require. To become a member 
all candidates must pass a practical examination, and the general 
secretary then inserts the name of each successful candidate in a 
printed certificate of the society, of such grade as the examiners 
have awarded, and before the 1st of September forward it to the 
candidate whose name it bears. I will state right here that the 
examining labors of the English society are somewhat similar to 
the work of our College of Musicians, with the exception of the 
degrees which our college gives, which are similar to those 
conferred by the College of Organists in England. Before en- 
tering into the details of the proceedings of the meeting which 
just took place, I will take the opportunity to say that the dele- 
gation from America was looked upon with great interest, and 
that special notice was made all through the British empire of 


ceedings of 
of 


| prizes at many institutions, and they had always had a “' little bit 
| of music,” but that “little bit of music” had often showed that 
those who taught the art in those institutions were not qualified 
todo so. He further remarked that there was no country where 
music was more liked and had a greater future than in England. 
He wished the association every success, and desired in the 
name of the corporation of the city of London and in the name 
of the companies of the city of London to give them a hearty 
| welcome. He then asked, in the name of the Lady Mayoress as 
| well as himself, that the members of the conference do them the 
| honor of paying a visit to the Mansion House on Friday at 4 
o'clock. 

Mr. Edward Chadfield (the honorary general secretary) then 
read the report which stated the business of the past year ; 
of the sectional meetings which had been held in London, Leeds, 
Halifax, Manchester, Liverpool, Southport, Plymouth, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby, Grantham, Birmingham, Bristol, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Brighton, Croydon and other towns. He said that the 
society had not been idle in the endeavor to promote a more sys- 
tematic and more thorough musical education, He further men- 
tioned that it had the privilege of receiving as a delegate from 
the Music Teachers’ National Association of America a gentle- 
man who had braved a winter voyage across the Atlantic and 
journeyed 3,000 miles to attend the conference. The roll of the 
society contained twenty-seven Doctors of Music, thirty-six 
Bachelors of Music and fifty-five Fellows of the College of Or- 
ganists. There were also fifteen members and four licentiates of 
tke Royal Academy, several of the professors of the Royal 
Academy, the Guildhall School and the Royal College, also many 
members holding foreign diplomas. He concluded by saying 
that the society was thus entitled to conclude that its right to be 
considered national and representative of the great body of Eng- 
lish musicians was beyond dispute, and that its general council 
was the only body in the kingdom which could claim to be the 
exponent of the views and wishes of the practical musicians of 
England. 

Mr, Cummings then took the chair, and tendered a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for his kindness in coming that morn- 
ing, which was carried by acclamation. His Lordship briefly 
acknowledged the vote of thanks, 

The chairman then delivered a short address, referring to some 
interesting musical associations connected with the vicinity in 
which they were assembled. He said that although they looked 
to London as their home, he thought the great thing for that so- 
ciety to do was to decentralize. Music had been said over and 
over again to be a universal art and language, and yet it had not 
had a representative society. They had a great deal of leeway to 
make up, and he felt very strongly that this association was the 
one lever that would do it. Then your correspondent was called 
upon to give an address on ‘* The Advancement of Music in 
America.” As most of the address has been sent by cable for 
publication to your paper, as well as some of the New York 
dailies, I will not detain your readers with its details. 

At the conclusion of the address the chairman moved a vote of | 
thanks, which was seconded by Dr. Hiles and unanimously car- 
ried. This concluded the morning’s proceedings. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Company, Little Trinity-lane, Queen Victoria-st., under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Swinnerton Heap (Birmingham). Mr. 
Jacoby (Master of the Painters’ Company) welcomed the members. 
Owing to the absence of Mr. Briseley, organist of Bristol Cathe- 
dral, through illness, Dr. Heap opened the subject of Mr. 
Briseley's paper for discussion.’ The doctor expressed great satis- 
faction at the progress of the society. He said that some years 
ago it was the custom of foreigners to speak of this country as 
“‘unmusical England,” but efforts had been constantly made 
with the view of showing how undeserved such accusation was. 
He wished to point out that the public appreciation with regard 
to music had not kept pace with the progress which had been 
made in the art, and that ‘a stronger appreciation of high- 
class music must be shown and a firmer support given to the in- 
stitutions that existed only for the productions of the master- 
pieces of the art. 

In proof of this Dr. Heap spoke of the poor support given to 
admirable concerts in the chief provincial towns. What was the 
cause of this apathy? He had only one suggestion to make. 
There had been a growing taste for the charming and artistic 
light operas of Sir Arthur Sullivan. He could not help thinking 
that these compositions had been destructive of the cause of 
music of the highest character. He almost thought that the 
taste for the light operas and the smaller works of Sullivan was at 
the bottom of half their troubles. 

Having alluded to the high appreciation which was generally 
entertained for music in Germany, he said he had no doubt that 
when this indifference passed away, and the craze for light 
opera was diminished, that concerts would be warmly supported 
and he was convinced that there was a great future for music in 
England. 

The discussion was followed by Mr. W. H. Cummings, who 
said that although concerts in London are well attended, the rea- 
son they did not pay was the tremendous terms that had to be paid 
to what were called *‘ stars.” It didnot apply to musicians only, 
but to pugilism and everything else. They would for the sake of a 
name pay a ‘‘star” £200 to £250 when they might have the 
music equally well rendered by a younger artist with a fresher voice 
for one hundredth part of the money. With regard to the public 
appreciation of music in England and other countries he would 
remark that the Americans were ardent in the pursuit of music in 
certain places, but those pleces could be enumerated on two 
fingers. Boston was a great place for classical music, but in 
New York it did not find much acceptance, and in many other 
towns ballads were much more appreciated. After a few re- 
marks from Dr. Hiles, Mr. Stratton, Mr. C. E. Stephens and 
Dr. Vincent the discussion closed. 

Mr. H. C. Banister next read a paper on ‘‘Some Phases of 
Musical Thought.” It was a remarkable essay. He said it was 
important in order to arrive at a correct musical judgment to re- 
member that one had to deal with a fine art which involved 
structure as well as the imaginative faculty. He instanced Se- 
bastian Bach as typical of the first order of mind, and Beethoven 
as an example of the second. He said that Mozart represented 
the consummate union of both orders of mind. He next spoke 
of the importance of historical study with regard to the progress 





At the afternoon sitting Mr.. Cummings (the chairman) de- | 
livered an address on “* The Defectsof Notations and their Reme- | 





the visit of a brother musician representing our honorable body. 
The meeting was inaugurated on Tuesday, January 3, by a re- 
ception in the spacious parlors of the Salisbury Hotel, followed 
by a dinner, where your correspondent had the honor to be the 
guest of the evening. Among the members present were: Drs. 
Frost and Cooper, London; Mr. Fermunc Praeger, Dr. Long- 


Canterbury ; Dr. Heap, Birmingham ; Dr. Crow, Ripon ; 
Drs. Hiles, Marsden and Allison, Manchester ; Dr. Bunnett, 
Norwich ; Dr. Cresser, Leeds; Mr. F. H. Cowen, London ; Mr. 
E. Prout, London ; Mr. Alfred Gilbert, London ; Mr. C. Lunn, 
Birmingham ; Mann, Cambridge; Dr. Rey, Newcasile-on- 
Dr. Vincent, London; Mr. E, H. Thorne, London ; Dr. | 
Exeter; Mr S. Stratton, Birmingham ; Mr. Arthur | 
Nottingham E. | 


Derby, honorary general 


hurst, 


Dr. 


Dyne 
S 


Storer, 


age 
hadwick 


honorary general treasurer, and Mr 


secretary. The reception 
after the dinner was most cordial and lasted until a late hour. 
The idea of a social gathering previous to the meeting gives the 
opportunity of a mutual acquaintance to the members, and it is to 
e hoped that our own association may adopt such system, as it | 
ould t 
he meeting for transaction of business began on the 4th inst. | 

at the hall of the Drapers’ Company, Throgmorton-st., and was 
opened and presided over by the Lord Mayor of London (Mr. 
\iderman De Keyser), your correspondent being assigned the 
seat of honor on the right of his Lordship, and among the dis- 


¥¢ beneficial to our work. 


tinguished musicians present were Mr. Wm. H. Cummings, 
). Mr. F. Dr. Hopkins, Dr, 
Heap, Mr, Barry, Dr. Frost, Mr. Page, Mr. 
Gilbert, Mr. Gardner, Mr, C, E. Stephens, Mr. 
Stratton, Dr. Bunnett, Dr, Hiles, Dr. Mars- 
Xc. 


president for the day Praeger, 
Dr 
Randegger, Mr 
H. C. Banister, Mr 
jen, Dr. Hunt, Dr 
stand, is a Belgian by birth and a cultured musician, was received 
with cheers and thanked Messrs. Cummings and Chadfield for 
giving him an opportunity to show his great interest and his 
He believed that this was an in- 


His opinion was that 


Longhurst 


Crow, The Lord Mayor, who, I under- 


sympathy for the art of music, 
stitution which 
they had lost in this country much talent and a great many 
naturally splendid gifts that had been spoiled in youth through 
improper training. He hoped he was not saying anything un- 
kind when he remarked that, having traveled in different parts of 
the country and heard the pupils of different institutions, he had 
come to the conclusion that they had in great many cases been 
trained by men and women who had not the first notions of 
In the position he now held he had distributed | 


had a brilliant future. 


musical art. 


| He found the supply inexhaustible and all the proposals differed 


| Mr. W. G. Taylor. 


| given at 


| for piano, violin and violoncello, by W. I. F. Barnett, came next. 





dies. He said that he should show that our present staff of no- 
tation was pre-eminently the survival of the fittest. For years he 
had collected printed books in which the authors described their 
new inventions for superseding the established musical alphabet. 


from each other in absolute essentials. He had, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that the present system of notation, which had 
withstood innumerable assaults for more than two hundred years, 
had proved to be the best and the simplest. 

The discussion was followed by Mr. Gilbert, Dr. Crow, Mr. 
Max Blume, Dr. Hiles, Mr. Hopper, Mr. C, E. Stephens and 
On a motion of Mr. Argent (Liverpool), 
seconded by Dr. Longhurst (organist of Canterbury Cathedral), 
a resolution of condolence with Lady Macfarren was passed and 
the meeting adjourned. 

In the evening the first of the two chamber concerts was 
Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, this concert being de- 
voted to the unpublished works of members. A splendid be- 
ginning was made with a quartet in A minor for two violins, viola 
and violoncello, by Dr. Creser. This excellent work is inclined 
to be, or rather is, inspired by the modern German school, and, 
as a whole, is a musicianly work in all respects. 

Dr. Longhurst’s pacibole and tarantella was also a clever com- 
position of a lighter nature, and was enthusiastically received by 
the distinguished and fashionable audience. A trio in C minor 








The composer presided at the piano, and his clear execution and 
fine taste did much toward the success of his efforts. After an | 
intermission of ten minutes the second part of the program | 
opened with a quartet in D minor, by W. E. Aguilar, which was | 
very well received. Its principal quality in all its movements | 
was the freshness of its melodic form. 

A dainty trio, by W. H. Cummings, for soprano, contralto and 
tenor (the author), received a hearty recall. A romance, for 
‘cello and piano, by Mr. F. Praeger, and a suite for the piano, by 
Dr. Horton Allison, concluded the charming concert, which 
reminded me of the work our association did some years ago, 
when we had not yet inaugurated our large orchestral concerts. 
What strikes me the most here is the conviviality among the mem- 
bers and the assiduity in all proceedings. 

Thursday's session was resumed at the Hall of the Painters’ 





and development of the art, tracing that progress from the 
epoch of Palestrina, through the madrigalian age, and onward to 
the present time, with its extended theoretical knowledge. 

After Mr. Banister’s address the association proceeded to con- 
sider the place and date for the next conference. It was voted 
by a large majority tq meet in Cambridge on January 2, 1889. 
Dr. Crow, organist of Ripon Cathedral, was chosen as chairman 
for the opening day. The conference then adjourned. 

There was noafternoon session, in order to enable the members 
to fulfill private engagements, a rule which, I hope, will be 
followed in the near future by our association amid our over- 
crowded programs. The second concert took place at Prince’s 
Hall this evening and was better attended than last evening’s. 
The program consisted of the published works of members. 
The opening number was a sonata for piano and clarinet by 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap, performed by the author and Mr. Lazarus; a 
‘* Fantasia Patetica,” by Mr. H. C. Banister, which was performed 
by the author with great precision ; a‘ Duo Brillant,” by Mr. 
Charles E. Stephens, performed by the author and Miss Isabella 
Stuart Smyth, a sprightly work, full of technical difficulties, which 
was beautifully played and well received by the select au- 
dience. 

The gem of the evening, however, was Mr. F. H. Cowen’s 
trio in A minor for piano, violin and violoncello, composed in 
1868. The work dates back to when the composer was quite young; 
still it denotes the genuine talent which characterizes this 
remarkable composer, It was played with great spirit by the 
composer, piano; Mr. Buzian, violin, and Mr. Albert, violon- 
cello. Each movement was warmly applauded, and Mr. Cowen 
had the honor of a recall. Many vocal numbers were grouped 
between the larger works, among whose authors were Dr. A. C, 
Mackenzie, Alfred R. Gaul, Dr. Vincent, Alfred Gilbert, Frank 
L. Moir and others, and the concert ended as brilliantly as it had 
commenced, sending everybody home in a happy frame of mind. 

Friday’s session opened at Io A. M. under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Wm. H. Hunt (Birkenhead), when an essay on ‘‘ Music in 
Elementary Schools” was read by Mr. James Greenwood, of 
Bristol, followed by a paper on ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Music,” 
by Dr. Horton Allison, R.A.M. 

In the afternoon ‘‘ The History of the Pianoforte,” with illus- 
trations played upon the clavichord, spinet, harpsichord and piano- 
forte, was read and performed by Mr. A. I. Hipkins, F.S.A., 
which, I am sorry to say, I was unable to hear, as I had to take 
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my train for Liverpool in order to be in time to reach my steamer 
for America, On the same account I could not accept the kind 
invitation of the Lord Mayor to his reception at the Mansion 
House, nor be present at the banquet in the evening. Had I been 
able to make the proper connections I would have fulfilled one of 
my greatest desires to be present to the end of the conference, 
but steamers do not wait and my business in the United States 
would not allow me to lose another week. As a whole the London 
meeting is a success for the English society. Their work is 
earnest and the moral support they have had from the profession 
and the press of London will be of great benefit for their future 
Their is identical with our own work, with 
that the National Association of the United 
States, numerous in numbers and possessed 
of more means, have within a few years given more 
elaborate programs of their native and resident composers. They 
are not able yet to spend large sums of money to pay for large 
orchestras, but the time is not far when they will be able to do so 
and produce the larger works of their talented composers. As 
delegate from the United States I have been treated with so much 
kindness by every officer and member of the English society that 
my visit will be one of the pleasant sonvenirs of my life, and it is 
to be hoped that at the next meeting of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in Chicago we may have the pleasure to have 
one of their members among us. I am sure beforehand that he 
will be most welcome and warmly greeted. Such friendly inter- 
course should be cultivated between the two great English- 
Each has its rising genius, and 


welfare aim 
the exception 


being more 


speaking countries of the world. 
mutual emulation can only be of great benefit to both. 

America has a great benefit to obtain from friendly European 
relations, and I firmly believe there is a great future for us if we 
persevere in our work. Let each State organize in earnest to 
help the National Association in its work, and the future genera- 
tion will have the benefit of an already established school. Less 
personal interest, less speculation with our art, less petty quarrel- 
ng among factions which should not exist ; more sociability 
among all who, after all, are working for the same aim. One 
of the characteristics which struck me the most while here, was 
the brotherly feeling existing among all members. 

I cannot conclude this letter without personally thanking Mr. 
Edward Chadfield for all his kindness to me, and also, in the 
name of the M. T. N. A., all the other officers and members 
of the Society of Professional Musicians of England for their 
kind wishes toward us all and also for the welfare of our art in 
America. Before I leave these shores it is the wish of my heart 
that the friendship inaugurated between the two countries will be 
an everlasting one, and one that will be of mutual benefit to both 


countries for all time to come. CALIXA LAVALLEE. 


The Hofmann Concerts. 
T the matinée on last Wednesday the Metropolitan 
Opera House, as has been the invariable rule at the Hof- 
mann concerts, was crowded. The boy wonder was in excellent 
trim, and played even more perfectly than ever the Weber 
concerto for two pianos (with Mr. Hofmann fre at the second 


’ 


piano) ; the Mendelssohn ‘‘ Rondo Capriccioso,” after which he 
was encored and gave the same composer's ‘‘ Spinning Song” 
with wonderful technic and clearness of phrasing ; his own com- 
‘**Serenade,” ‘* Devil’s Mill” 
** Berceuse” and ‘' Waltz;” lastly the Weber ‘ Concertsttick.”’ 
The theme for improvisation was given him by Mr. Heary Holden 
Huss, the talented young composer, who chose a little Creole 
theme in C major, given him by Cable, the novelist. The theme 
was not remarkable and offered few chances for development, 

boy grasped his opportunities, and using ‘* Yankee 
’ as a counterpoint over his Creole theme made quite a hit. 
Ihe Saturday night concert, which was the best attended of 


positions, in G minor-major, 


but the 


Doodle’ 


any yet given by the management, was remarkable for several 
reasons, First of all because Hofmann on this occasion, for the 
first time in his life, performed Mendelssohn's G minor piano 
concerto, which his father taught him during his stay in this 
country. The first movement of the concerto, asinterpreted by 
Hofmann, left considerable to be desired ; the slow movement, 
however, was remarkable for beauty of conception and phrasing, 
and the last movement was taken at a break- 


neck tempo and played with tremendous technic. The second 


touch and tone 


circumstance which made this concert remarkable was the 
boy’s début as conductor and composer for orchestra. Josef 
wrote and scored for full orchestra (with the assistance of 


The title is 
undoubtedly a contradiction in itself, but the composition is 
of Straightforward and acceptable of juvenile 
efforts in the direction of earnest dance music we ever heard, 
if not over-original, pregnant, 


his father) a ‘* Polonaise Americaine” in C major. 


one the most 


The two principal themes are, 


graceful and strongly rhythmical, and the orchestration is far 
better, richer and more sonorous than is that of seven-eighths of 
the dance music of to-day. We have seen the score, which is in 


the boy's own strong and characteristic off-hand handwriting, and 
if anything further were needed to bear witness to its authenticity 
it might be cited that the clarinets and trumpets are written in 
the key of C, although, of course, neither C clarinets nor C trum 
The boy thus did something which strikes 
novice in orchestration as the most natural and simple 
thing to do (and something that was only lately commended by 


pets were used 


every 


no less a composer and musician than Saint-Saéns), viz., to leave 
the transposing to the individual performer instead of crowding 
it all simultaneously upon the brain of the writer. 

It goes without saying that the piece was redemanded most 


talent for the baton as he does for the piano, and commands a 
firm, decisive beat, was overwhelmed with applause, flowers and 
wreaths, and, before the performance, with an English speech by 
Mr. Neuendorff, who, in behalf of himself and the orchestra, 
handed the boy a nice conductor’s baton. The speech Josef did 
not understand, but the baton he used with effect, and it will un- 
doubtedly bea keepsake of some value to him in his future ca- 
reer of greatness. 

Mrs. Hastreiter, Miss Carpenter, De Anna and the orchestra, 
as usual, shared in the program, and Neuendorff had to bow his 
acknowledgments for a hearty double recall after a brilliant per- 
formance of Liszt’s ‘‘ Les Préludes.”’ 


HOME NEWS. 


> -— 
Max Heinrich will give three s>ng recitals in Phila- 
delphia very soon. 














Leopold Lichtenberg, the well-known violinist, now 
located in Boston, called on us while on a short visit of recrea- 
tion this week. 


——tThe seven hundredth performance of “Erminie’ 
will be celebrated at the Casino on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 29. ‘*Erminie” has made the longest run on record of a 
comic opera. 


The fifth concert of the Baltimore Philharmonic 
Society took place at the Academy of Music in that city last 
Friday night under the direction of Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, 
the conductor. Mozart’s ‘‘Jupiter” symphony and Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Midsummer Night’s” music were produced. 

The pianoforte recitals that were to have been given 
by Mrs. Dory Burmeister Petersen, of Baltimore, in Steinert 
Hall, Boston, last week have been postponed, Mrs. Petersen 
having met with an accident by falling on the ice. The recitals 
are now set down for the evenings of February 2 and 7. 


The Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening of the 18th 
inst. says: “In response to the formal request of nearly one hun- 
dred of the leading ladies and gentlemen of Dover, Miss Lulu 
Veling, of New York, will give a piano recital here during 
February. Miss Veling will also favor a Wilmington audience 
in the near future, and arrangements for the event are under way.” 


The Toronto Empire of the 13th inst. says: “ An 
old Torontonian, Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Basten, has been appointed the Boston 
critic for THE MusicAL Courter of New York. THE Musica 
Courter is a journal well known to musical readers, and the 
fact that Mr. Lauder has been entrusted with the duties men- 
tioned is a satisfactory indication that he is making a name for 
himself in Boston.” 

The Mendelssohn Quintet Club is having a remark- 
ably successful tour this season,. The quintet itself is very 
strong and Miss Carpenter, the vocalist, is an attraction of more 
than ordinary merit. The route this and next week is : Jackson- 
ville, Fla., to-day and to-morrow (two concerts already sold 
out) ; 27, Palatka ; 28, Gainesville ; 30, Eufala, Ala.; February 1, 
Columbus, Ga.: 2, Opelika, Ala.; 3, West Point, Ga.; 4, La 
Grange, Ga.; 6, Newnan, Ga,; 7, Griffin, Ga., and 8, Atlanta. 




















The lovers of the good old English ballads, as inter- 
preted by Miss Henrietta Beebe in the days of the English Club, 
will no doubt rejoice to learn that that lady will offer a choice 
selection of songs and ballads to her many friends and admirers in 
Chickering Hall, on February 9, at a matinée. Miss Beebe, 
now Mrs. Beebe-Lawton, is one of the acknowledged repre- 
sentative exponents of ballad singing in this country, and recently 
received the indorsement of ‘‘ Old England” in this branch of 
singing, which our transatlantic cousins term ‘‘ heart music.’ 
Mrs. Beebe-Lawton will be assisted by her husband, Mr. W. H, 
Lawton, the tenor. 

The third public rehearsal and concert of the 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society took place at the Academy of 
Music across the river before large and enthusiastic audiences 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening of last week. The 
program performed under Theodore Thomas was an interesting 
one and the interpretation excellent. The orchestral numbers 
were Bach’s organ fugue in A minor, arranged for string orches- 
tra by Josef Hellmesberger, Jr., of Vienna ; Schumann’s Rhenish 
symphony No. 3, in E flat; Wagner's ‘‘ Faust” overture, and 
Rubinstein’s symphonic poem, ‘‘ La Russie.” The soloist was our 
estimable baritone of the Metropolitan Opera House, Mr. Fischer, 
who was most successful in his singing of Zysiart’s great scena 
and aria, ‘‘ Wo berg ich mich,” from Weber’s ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and 
in Schubert’s beautiful song, ‘‘ Der Wanderer.” 


-——At his second piano recital last Wednesday evening 
at Steinway Hall Mr. Conrad Ansorge deepened the favorable 
impression he made on his first appearance in this city. The 
program was an exacting one in every sense of the word, but the 
young virtuoso successfully surmounted its enormous difficulties 
and covered himself with glory. In last week’s issue we dwelt on 
the salient points of his playing, and consequently we will not go 
into a detailed analysis of the program. Suffice to say that all of 
his many excellent qualities as a pianist were present and the 
nervousness of last week had almost entirely disappeared. Mr. 
Ansorge is an artist who is a welcome addition to the ranks of 
metropolitan pianists. This was the program: Sonata in G 
major, op. 14, No. 2, and Variations, op. 35, Beethoven ; Polo- 
naise in A major and Nocturne in C minor, Chopin ; Barcarolle, 
Rubinstein ; Arabesque, op. 18, Schumann ; Hungarian Rhap- 








enthusiastically, and the young conductor, who evinces as much 





sody, No, 10, Lisat; Caprices, Paganini-Liszt. 


——On Thursday night of last week the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company gave Flotow’s perennial but ever pretty, lively 
and sprightly opera, ‘* Martha,” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
before a good sized and fairly appreciative audience. The occa- 
sion afforded Miss Carlotta Pinner an opportunity to make her 
operatic début before a metropolitan public, and she did so with 
great credit to herself. Her Lady Harriet was piquant and yet 
refined as regards her histrionic conception of the part, and her 
voice, a light and brilliant soprano, was all that could be desired, 
shining to particular advantage, especially in the highest register, 
in which she easily took several high C sharps and D’s. Her 
trills and general vocal technic are also very good. It goes without 
saying that she was well received by the public and had to repeat 
‘*The Last Rose of Summer.” The rest of the cast included Miss 
Helen Dudley Campbell, the contralto, Mancy ; George Appleby, 
Lionel ; A. D. Saxon, Plunkett ; Clement Bainbridge, 77istan, 
and J. C. Miron, Sheriff, none of whom surpassed the limits of 
mediocrity in either the upper or lower direction, while the chorus 
and orchestra were fairly good. ‘‘ Martha” was repeated at the 
Saturday matinée, while the rest of the week was occupied with 
‘* The Daughter of the Regiment, noticed in our last week's issue. 
The present is the second week of the company’s engagement, 
during which ‘‘ Carmen” is the opera for to-night and Friday 
night, ‘‘ Martha” for to-morrow night, the ‘“‘ Bohemian Girl” 
for the Saturday matinée and “‘ The Daughter of the Regiment” 
for Saturday night. 

Mr. Sebastian B. Schlesinger gave a musicale on 


Friday last, at which the following program was performed : 
Fragment from sonata Beethoven 





Piano and violin. 
Mr. Dulcken and Mr. Franko, 
Senet O AUGONIED” 5 ncconcctes casa nos Aande Sune seccetosees Nessler 
From ** Trompeter Von Sackingen.”’ 
Mr. Donald De V. Graham. 
ce, * Deane soos) ssaceincesees PR St CE 
Miss Augusta Marshall. 

nade kcous esbyseh shes conekbedesne o4 Sebastian B, Schlesinger 
With obligato violin. 

Mr. Schlesinger. 

IN «wh odes diedaseemats bbhekbtenhesncon 


oe heneenens Dulcken 


Slumber song 


a, ‘** Once at the series,” | .S. B, Schlesinger 


x * Longing, 


Mr. Donald De V. Graham. 
0 (aed Oep s ebecncdngie cece cbegcses cheese Wemnel 

From ** Flying Dutchman." 
Miss Marshall and Mr, Schlesinger. 

Miss Marshall has a beautiful soprano voice, which requires, 

however, cultivation before she can enter the field of professional 
singers. Mr. Graham’s rendering of songs was finished. Mr. 
Schlesinger appeared as singer and composer. Mr. Dulcken’s 
playing was greatly enjoyed. Among the guests were Mrs. 
Place, Mrs. Musgrave, Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Bliss, Mrs. Salfur, 
Mrs. Peters, Mrs. Crysler, Miss Schaack, Miss Bradhurst. 
Miss Van Duser, Miss Breese, Miss Bangs, Miss Hoyt and 
many others. 
The sixth public rehearsal of Theodore Thomas’ Sym- 
phony concerts (the concert proper took place last night) was 
given on Thursday afternoon, when Steinway Hall contained a 
good sized and fashionable audience. The program was an ex- 
cellent one, as follows : 





Preludio, ** Asrael’’ (manuscript) ................2.04.4 seeeeeee Franchetti 

RT SUR hy We MNEs cc ccsc sue scccvecncocsierepnescvesabeccecs Brahms 

I TT SENDA OME, OK ca 05.cz co  Cadbhecdnes sudwobenietenead Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Camilla Urso. 

ean, * Saas i 50.5. 0s. cackcie pownscescgs -Phillip Scharwenka 

Symphonic Poem, ** Tasso, Lamentoe Trionfo”’.,........... ......++.Lisat 


The novelty on the program, the prelude in F to the fourth act 
of Franchetti’s new opera, ‘* Asrael,”” was not an important one. 
It sounded more like the translation into the language of the or- 
chestra of the average organist’s ‘‘ voluntary ” than like an oper- 
atic prelude. If the entire opera of the nephew of the Roths- 
childs is not better than this sample from it all the money of the 
composer’s ancestors will not save it from ultimate failure. Of 
the Brahms symphony we spoke at length when it was last pro- 
duced by the Philharmonic Society. The work does not gain 
upon repeated hearing. Phillip Scharwenka’s fantasia, really an 
episode from his opera, ‘‘Sakuntala,” is very beautiful, but it 
must also be confessed that this is about the only great number 
in the entire work. The orchestra played it, as they did indeed 
the whole program, with great finish and precisfon. Mrs. 
Camilla Urso played the Mendelssohn concerto with great beauty 
of tone, exceptionally lovely conception, and, of course, flawless 
technic and purity of intonation. She was very successful with 
the audience, 

Under the title of “drawing-room concerts’ Mr. A. 
M. Palmer has inaugurated a series of Wednesday afternoon con- 
certs at the Madison Square Theatre, which were made addition- 
ally interesting last week by the appearance for the first time this 
season of Mrs. Giulia Valda, favorably known from her engage- 
ment with the defunct Angelo Italian opera of last year. Of the 
program, as well as the other artists, little noteworthy can be 
said, except of Mrs. Teresa Carreno, who played a series of 
selections for the piano very satisfactorily. Mrs. Valda was quite 
successful in rousing the enthusiasm of the audience by her artis- 
tic singing, as well as her fine and well-cultivated voice. Her 
selection, the Page aria from Verdi’s ‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” 
however, was hardly adequate to show her powers. We under- 
stand these afternoon musical entertainments will be continued 
during the whole season. To-day Mrs. Valda will appear again 
in an act from ‘* Martha.” 


May musical festivals will this year be given at Cin- 














cinnati, Ohio; Rutland, Vt.; Troy, N. Y., and Buffalo, N. Y, 
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Musical. Industrial and Business Establishments 


IN ALL THEIR COMBINED RELATIONS PROBABLY RIVAL THOSE OF ANY 
OTHER MUSIC HOUSE ON THE CLOBE. 





OURTEEN factories at Brattleboro, Vt., producing the celebrated 

ESTEY ORGANS at a rate far exceeding the combined product 

of many of the largest works. Instruments of unrivaled power and brilliancy, 

exquisite in design, with greater capacity and more novel features than have 
ever before been seen by artist or amateur. 

They meet the wants of cabin or cottage, the school or church, the 
lodge or parlor. 

The ESTEY PIANO establishment, located in New York and 
occupying three large buildings, is the most noted structure yet erected 
for the development of this branch of musical industry. There is no doubt 
that the Estey Piano marks an era in the Piano industry. This is the first 
and only Upright that has the Large Grand Repeating Action, by means 
of which all of the wonderful capacity of the Grand Piano is fully developed 
in the Upright. This house naturally takes pride in presenting this, the 
most important invention in the Piano industry. These instruments rival 
the most celebrated in quality of tone, in power and in combined musical 
effects. 

The Estey Agents encircle the globe, so vast has been the produc- 


tion of the celebrated instruments bearing that name. 





ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY,|ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U. S. A. NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


SHERMAN, CLAY & COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


» Representatives for the Pacific Coast. © 
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Karl Klindworth’s First Piano Recital. 


O the critic of piano playing no greater shock could 
T have been administered than the first piano recital of Mr. 
Karl Klindworth, Tuesday of last week, at Steinway Hall. 

We say shock advisedly, for if ever a man has come to this 
country with a flourish of trumpets it was Mr. Karl Klindworth, 
who in his triple capacity as conductor, teacher and editor has 
won a reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. He came, he 
but, it must be chronicled with sorrow, he did mof conquer. 
Emulous of Von Btilow’s feat of playing five Beethoven sonatas 
at a sitting, Mr. Klindworth went the irate little pianist one bet- 
ter and announced six sonatas of the great Titan of the piano, 


saw 


selected as follows : 
Op. 13, C minor (Pathétique), 
Op. 27, No. 2,C sharp minor (** Moonlight ’’). 
Op. 110, A flat major, 
Op, 109, E major. 


Op, tit, © minor, 


Op. 81, E flat major (Characteristic), 


A tremendous test this of a man’s pianistic abilities, and it had 
once that the concert giver failed signally in 
A bad touch, ridiculous, 
blurred technic, imperfect memory and general 
at the shock that 
awaited the who naturally expected at least a lucid 
performance from—be it said with reverence—so learned a man 


better be stated at 
all the requirements of a virtuoso. 
jerky phrasing 
ludicrous—this was 


interpretation times 


listeners, 


and one who has been such an active worker in the vineyard of 
art, But we would be doing everybody an injustice—Mr. Klind- 
worth most of all—to ascribe qualities to his playing that he does 
in point of fact, if any other person had 
played so before a metropolitan audience-he would have been 
most unmercifully scarified by the critics of the daily press, who 
almost without exception treated Mr. Klindworth leniently. That 
to the interests of true art goes without saying, 
in addition, as we said before, to doing Mr. Klindworth an in- 
jury, for his best friends must have felt the painful position in 
which he placed himself at this recital. That this criticism may 
seem severe is probable, but it is not meant unkindly. We think 
that for a man who really has done so much in music to make 


not possess an iota of ; 


this is injurious 


such a spectacle of himself is a thing to be seriously deprecated. 
Mr. Klindworth may be a great teacher, a great leader and a 
great editor, but a great pianist—never, and in his own interests 
he should never play in public, 


was the large attendance by so many professionals of both sexes 
and especially also of such a number of lady amateurs. The 
next best thing was our esteemed contributor Mrs. Helen D. 
Tretbar’s analytical review of some of the Beethoven sonatas in- 
terpreted on this occasion, which we reproduce for the benefit of 
all those of our readers who were not present at the recital : 

The *‘Sonate Pathétique” and ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,” as they 
are popularly termed, are too well and generally known to call for 
any particular description or explanation, and Beethoven himself 
defines the contents of the sonata op. 81, in E flat, in character- 
izing each movement with the expressive words: Les adieux, 
labsence, et le retour. As far as the three remaining sonatas are 
concerned—the last three of the famous five ‘‘ last” sonatas—they 
are seldom heard in the concert hall, and, on account of their im- 
mense difficulty, less frequently even attempted or played by music 
lovers and students than most of the others. Short analyses of 
these sublime creations may, therefore, be considered acceptable, 
as they will serve to render the works more clear and intelligible 
and, consequently, of deeper interest to the listener. 

Of the first, op. 109, it may be premised that it more nearly re- 
sembles a sketch than a full working out of its thoughts. Re- 
garding its poetic contents, Wilhelm von Lenz, the Russian 
Beethoven analyst and biographer, writes: It is no easy task to 
count the stamens and determine the species of this sonata 
blossom, redolent, as it is, of unknown perfumes. The com- 
poser offers the principal subject of his poem in the recitative— 
the key to the whole in form and thought—with which the unsat- 
isfied longing depicted in the prestissimo—the action—is related ; 
while the vivace partakes rather of the nature of the scenic dec- 
oration. The motive of the andante vibrates in the soul and, in 
its comforting tone, seems like a glorification of the outbursts of 
grief that pervade the recitative and prestissimo. The sonata 
opens with a figure repeated many times in syncopated notes 
(Example 1). 

After eight bars it modulates into the adagio episode or recita- 
tive (Example 2). 

The vivace reappears first for forty bars and again for thirty- 
four bars, alternating with the adagio, and is then interrupted by 
the cord of E, sounding like distant horns. From this chord 
there rushes forth a prestissimo of seventy-seven bars (Exam- 
ple 3), after which an andante with variations concludes the 
movement (Example 4). 

This andante, an inexpressibly lovely theme, is followed by 




















‘*a polyphonic crescendo structure erected along the banks of a 
streamlet of trilis,” forms the culmination of the tone poem. 

The forest blazes in bright, green fire, 

And, mid the boughs, souls glow in the flame. 

Op. 110 in A flat opens with a moderato cantabile molto 
espressivo, the theme of which is, so to say, divided into two 
sections. The first of these Lenz terms a question (Example 5), 
whose Arcadian wave.empties itself into the motive (Example 6), 
which melodious thought seems like the reply accompanied by 
heart throbs. The counter theme, an insinuating tone figure 
rather than a cantilene, is followed by the middle part, whose 
development revels in modulations based upon the original ques- 
tion, rendering this theme the central point of the sonata’s con- 
tents. The return is adorned with a zephyr-like accompaniment, 
amid whose Zolian harp tones the first question on the notes C, 
A flat, D flat and B flat is concealed, The second movement, an 
allegro molto, is one of Beethoven’s most genial intermezzos, a 
scherzo, and a test for the virtuoso. Its chief themes are a 
bacchanalian song (Example 7) and its tributary (Example 8). 

The trio seems like some zrial creature, for whom even Queen 
Mab’s equipage, with a fly as coachman, would seem too clumsy. 
Lenz calls it an ‘‘infinitesimal thought overlooked by Shake- 
speare, but discovered by Beethoven” (Example g). 

The finale, adagio ma non troppo, of highly dramatic character, 
opens, after a short prelude, with a recitative of deep sentiment. 
Its first bar recalls a rhythm from the scherzo, now in sombre 
coloring, almost like a Marcia Fundbre. Yet this is merely in- 
dicated, and the modulation wanders slowly on in dignified step 
to E, not without bringing back a glimpse of the first movement 
in which zephyrs strayed through the same key where now weep- 
ing willows whisper. Accompanied by the chord of the seventh, 
the note A is heard solo a number of times in succession in more 
and more rapid tempo, then softly dying away and slowly dimin- 
ishing in syncopations with peculiar tonal effect—a nightingale 
hidden among the cypresses. Now, a transition from E into the 
diminished fourth, A flat minor, ends the recitative preliminary 
to the arioso dolente (Example 10). 

This ‘* song of tears, dark as the night of the grave,” outweighs 
archives of adagios and enriches tone art by a new form. -A 
fugue follows (Example 11), interrupted, after a time, by a 
return of the arioso, transposed to G minor, dying with sobs 
and, in still more heartrending tones, breathing out its soul in 
tender bewailments. From annihilation new life starts up, the 
pulse beats anew, the fugue begins again, inverted and in a weak, 
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¢ selections f public production, and, overestimating their 
ability, invariably fail both in doing justice to the work selected and in satis 
fying the public, whom they oblige to pay for their follies. This was exactly 
e case with the Detroit Musical Society at its forty-seventh concert, given 
» January 10 at White’s Opera House, on which occasion Hindel’s ** Mes 
siah '' was** put to grave’ instead of being resurrected * Lack of rehearsals 
w ot rus and orchestra, and the inability of the musical director, 
Professor Abel, to infuse life into the performing functions, caused this to be 
the dullest and most spirities Messiah '’ production | ever heard. Some 
the audience, fully appreciating the demerits of the performance, were glad 

eave the hall after the first and second parts 
The soloists were Mrs. Annie L. Tanner, soprano; Miss Adele Forsmann, 
Dr. Carl Martin, basso, all of New York, and Mr. C. V. Slocum,a 
a) tenor, Miss Forsmann’s beautiful voice and fine, soulful singing and 
the fine ging of Dr, Carl Martin were the only redeeming features of the 
e 1¢ boundless praise of the local press notwithstanding. Mrs. 
Tanne is unfit for oratorio, lacking breadth and evenness ; besides 
his, her intonations are also very faulty. Mr. Slocum may do very well for 
s yallads in private parlors for the amusement of his friends; 
a nging is certainly outside of his domain. Nota single one of the 
was sung satisfactorily, and three of the most trying ,ones were 

ot oO Tcas 

The Detroit Philharmonic Club gave one more of its excellent concerts at 


tet in C minor hanno H. Beck (of Cleveland); air from ** Das Glockchen 
A. Maillart ; concertante for four violins, op. 55, L. Maurer; 

May g, with n i'cello obligato, Johann H, Beck, aud quintet in 
»p. 29, Beethoven, Owing to the “* Messiah’’ performance your 


< rt and was agreeably surprised with the truly masterly 
work of a H. Beck I uartet 18 v iy of a place on any metro- 
am, and other works of this, our native com poser, Ought 
y t ‘ tice Here is real merit, and that of the best kind 
I his fine club are William Gamck, first violin ; L. F»Schultz, 
ec ; W. Voigtlander, viola, and Emil Shippe, violonceilo. 
Sr. 


S INCE my last writing the new organ in St. Patrick’s Church 
~ 
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brighter and brighter the sun bursts out, reawakening the almost 
extinct life, and the soul sends up its songs of joy and exultation, 
This beautiful inspiration of Beethoven’s calls forth the follow- 
ing remarks by Dingelstddt, of Odessa: The sonata begins with 
a few simple chords that are, at the same time, its theme; thus 
begins the forest with a few saplings, and suddenly we find our- 
selves in the midst of the forest’s splendor, and nature’s concert 
commences. Birds and tree tops join in the symphony and 
zephyrs rustle among the boughs. 
Wilhelm von Lenz tells us that the Sonata op. III represents 
the dualism of this world—Resistance—Resignation—in the 
dualism of its two movements. To arrive at a choice between 
these two forces an isolation from both becomes necessary, a 
sort of preliminary consideration: The first tones, a terrific plunge 
in octaves of a diminished seventh from E flat to F sharp, depict 
the hero, stern and self-possessed, as he conceives the coming 
conflict with the dark powers in his own soul. This yawning 
abyss is the psychical theme of the introduction (Example 12). 
In the allegro con brio ed appassionato (Beethoven employs 
the expression “‘appassionato" but twice more, viz., in the 
adagio of op. 106 and in the finale of op, 132, one of the last 
quartets) the group of motives lies between bars I—32, beginning 
with the thunderbolt of the first theme C, E flat and B (Example 
13 
From the fifth bar the subject is expanded on all sides and to 
all depths ; the wedge C, E flat and B is again and again driven 
intothe movement by means of a double counterpoint. Then the 
counter theme, a cry of longing resounds, a meno allegro, full of 
soul (Example 14). 
But the theme once more asserts itself in the bass, next in the 
higher voices and leads to a furious conclusion of the first part in 
unisons. ‘The middle part Lenz terms araging Roland. The 
thunderbolt of the chief motive, transposed to G minor, towers in 
its double octaves to a structure ‘of cyclopean proportions. After 
a repetition of the contents of the first part, the movement wildly 
leads on to a catastrophe that breaks the ascendency of the de- 
moniacai forces, and, as the thunders of the bass decrease in 
strength and the strife ceases, the gp diminishing chord of C pre- 
pares the solemn opening of the hymn of resignation—the arietta 
movement (Example 15) 
rhe designation adagio molto should not be interpreted as de- 
noting a slow or dragging tempo; its intention is merely to give 
the diminutive arietta—diminutive in space only—a broader defi- 
nition. Vibrations in C major in the bass had grasped the close 
of the C minor movement, and thus without an interruption re- 
sistance was converted into resignation, and reality had become 
the most blissful ideality. This beautiful arietta is Beethoven's 
jast mysterious revelation at the pianoforte, the crowning work of 
the marvelous series of pianoforte poems he has bestowed upon 


the worid 


Detroit. 
Detroit, Mich., January 15." 
| I is a pity that amateur musical organizations so often blunder 
at 






Hall on January to, comprising the following program: ,Quar- 


great regret, witness but little of this highly 





Ottawa. 


Ortawa, Canada, January 16, 


has been formally opened, a sacred concert being held onthe evening 

ast., Dr, Dav esiding at the organ and Miss Smith, a pupil 

Davie aying the accompaniments with the greatest possible profi- 

Mi McGarr, prano, sang “ Inflammatus,” Rossini, and a duet 

Edgar B armingly. Miss Rose Braniff sang ‘* Ave Maria,”’ 

a ‘ e duet * Quis est Homo, Stabat Mater,”’ with her sister, an 
x ent nl f good ty and purity of tone and compass, Miss 
playeda voice of x culture, well trained and used with 

Mr. | k’s solo ** Pro Peccatis, Stabat Mater,’’ did not please me so 
a y of his former efforts. His voice appeared tired, and he ex 

f smoothness and ease in his rendition, The singing of the 

a Genera was good | should have mentioned Dr 


f the motto place aux dames. Of the playing of the 
be but one opinion, and it is of the highest; his choruses 





Samson Then Round About the Starry Throne,”’ and ** Fixed in 
s Everlasting Seat,’’ were simply exhibitions of that perfection of manuai 
ai perfection incident toal! the doctor's efforts, H, D. 
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Musical Items. 

Mr. Harford Lloyd’s “ Hero and Leander,” Rossini’s 

* Moses," and Spohr’s ‘‘ Fall of Babylon” are in rehearsal by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic. 
..Mr. Wm. O. Brewster, of Buffalo, has resigned his 
position as organist there, and will have charge of the organ of 
the First Baptist Church of Chicago. 
Some new operas that have been produced recently 
At Augsburg, Freudenberg’s “ Kleopatra ;” at Leipsic, 
‘*Der Deutsche Michel;” at Prague, Kauders’ ‘ Der 
Schatz von Rampsinit ;” at Nantes, David's ‘‘ Diane de Spaar,” 
and at Lille, Lefebvre’s ‘* Zaire.” Zéllner’s ‘* Faust” has been 
performed at Cologne with fair success. 
An announcement of some importance, which has 
hitherto appeared in no other journal, is the one of the produc- 
tion of Schumann's ‘‘ Manfred” music at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on March 3, for the benefit of Dr. Felix Adler's 
Society for Ethical Culture, Possart, the great German actor, 
will read Byron's poem, while Anton Seid! will conduct the 
music, and the soloists will be chosen from the Metropolitan 


are: 
Mohr's 


Opera House forces. 
. Amateurs will regret to hear that Mr. Rowbotham’s 
third volume of the ‘* History of Music” is to be his last, al- 
though he has only got as far as the Troubadours. It is not stat- 
ed on what grounds the work is to be abandoned. If for lack 
of funds, it is to be hoped that some wealthy lover of music will 
come tothe rescue, for Mr, Rowbotham’s work is of unique value, 
inasmuch as it deals largely with scientific and ethnologic facts 
ignored by previous historians. 
-+«+Ponchielli's ‘“ Gioconda” was recently rendered at 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels, with great éclat. This is 
the first time that Ponchielli’s best opera has been heard in 
French, the French adaptation having been done by Lolanges. 
The critics say the opera is “ essentially and profoundly Italian;” 
its style, ite rhythm, and ‘‘ sooth to say, its occasional vulgarity,” 
are all Italian. Well, Ponchielli being an Italian, it is not, per- 
haps, to be greatly wondered at if his music be Italian too. The 
critics confess, at the same time, that the music is full of life and 
animation, though both qualities are voted as of a ‘‘ quite Italian” 
sort. 

.The arrangements for an historical series of opera 
performances at Bologna, says Le Ménestrel, have undergone 
some important alterations since we first announced the intention 
Instead of mounting certain operatic works of 
the seventeenth century, some belonging to the eighteenth cen- 
Paisiello, Cimarosa, Gluck, Sacchini, for in- 
‘‘Nina Pazza per Amore,” ‘ I] Mat- 
and Breese in Colonus,” will 

** Castor and Pollux,” 
‘Blanche de Provence” 


of the directors. 
tury, by Pergolesi, 
‘ La Serva Padrona,” 
** Alceste,” 


stance ° 
rimonia Segreto,”’ 
Fragmeuts also from Rameau’s 
and Cherubini’s * 


be given. 
’ 


Mozart's *‘ Idomeneo,’ 
will be presented on the concert platform. 

.The Sua is responsible for the statement that we 
are to have a spring season of Italian opera in this city, and that 


paper says 


The stagione will be given atthe Academy of Music, commencing on 
Easter Monday — 2, and will cover a period of four weeks, during which 
half a dozen grand operas are to be brought forth in the most complete man- 
ocr, Mr, Campanini, however, wil! not depend for success upon the ancient 
and honorable repertoire. Having acquired the sole right to produce on this 

of the Atlantic Giuseppe Verdi's newest opera, ** Otello,” he will make 


known that work to New York music lovers during the second week of his 


seas Now that the cast of ** Otello’’ has been agreed upon after protracted 
and costly discussion between Verdi, Ricordi, the composer's publisher, 
and Mr. Campanini, it can be made public. Mr. Marconi, one of the triad of 


great tenors now delighting Europe and reducing the South American re- 
mendicancy—Mr. Masini having received $3,000 a night last season 
and Mr. Tamagno being guaranteed $3,250 for his nightly 
hriving community next spring—is to sing Ofed/o, and 


publics to 


Luenos Ayres, 
same t 
s Tettrazzini, at present the leading dramatic prima donna at the Imperial 
era House in Madrid, will personate Desde mona. the principal 


oito's libretto “and Verdi's score, no less an artist than Mr, 


rs the 
M 
For Jago, 


aracter in | 





\ r Maurel, the original /agv at La Scala and Verdi's choice as the 
ea of “Simone Boccanegra,”’ the refashioned opera that preceded 
Otello” in the long listfof the maestro’s achievements, has been secured, 
As a further indication of Mr, Verdi's appreciation of Mr. Maurel's powers, 
nay be added that until Messrs, Ritt and Gailhard, managers of the Paris 
Grand Opera, decide upon accepting that baritone as their /agv they will 
” permitted to present ** Orello”’ to Parisian audiences. Mr. Marconi 
and Mr. Maure! are each to receive $1,000 a performance for their services. 
Otello” will be placed upon the stage with scenery and dresses made in 
Milan by the same makers that equipped La Scala with its costumes and sets, 
d Mr, Campanini pledges himself that the American representations shall 
every respect equal to the memorable presentation of the work ia the 
usical centre of Italy 
The Academy of Music was chosen for the production of ** Otello’ beeause 
t contains, besides eighteen most commodious proscenium boxes and twenty- 
ir ‘‘artist’’ or third row boxes, a very large number of desirable parquet 
alcony seats, Until a fortnight before the season commences Mr. Cam- 
i will continue on his concert tour. He and his company, however, will 
eard in this city and in Brooklyn next month as they pass through New 
york e te for the Scuth 


Chicago Items. 
Cuicaco, January 21. 
[iE concert given by the Jacobsohn String Quartet, of the 


Chicago Musical College, assisted by Mr. August Hyllested, pianist, 
ad Mr. L. Gaston Gottschalk, baritone, at the Madison Street Theatre, last 
ening, Was a great success, and although the weather was below zero the 
ditorium was full, This quartet is certainly a very fine organization, and 


I'he program consisted of the G major quartet, by 
which was played in a masterly manner, Hindel's**O Ruddier 
* was given by Mr. Gottschalk, who was obliged to respond to 


ey are appreciated 
laydn, 


an a (herry, 


n encore; he was in fine voice and sang well. A suite by Goldmark in 
ve movements was rendered by Mr. Hyllested and Jacobsohn. This is a 
veautiful composition, the andante sostenuto being particularly attractive. 


The Rubinstein B flat trio, though having been given before this season by 


Hyllested at the piano, Mr, Jacebsohn, violin, and Mr. Eichheim, ‘cello. 
This being the last thing on the program the effect was somewhat marred by 
people leaving the hall during its performance. To-night Central Music 
Hall will be occupied by the Campanini Concert Troupe. 








Opera in Boston. 





‘*NERO,” ‘* QUEEN OF SHEBA,” ‘‘ LOHENGRIN;” ‘‘ FAUST,” 
‘* TANNHAUSER,” ‘‘ FLYING DUTCHMAN,” ‘‘ AIDA "— SYM- 
PHONY CONCERT NO, 13. 


OR my part, I honor the blessed and:blessing spirit that is 

quick to discover and extol all that is pleasing and meritorious, Give 

me the honest bee that extracts honey from the humblest weed, but save me 

from the ingenuity of the spider, which traces its venom even in the midst 
of a flower garden,” —Washington Irving. 

It is doubtful whether a city of this size and wealth can lay claim to being 
foremost in art and culture, being without an organized opera. The audiences 
atthe National Opera performances, with the exception of the opening 
night, ‘* Nero,” and Saturday matinée, ** Nero,’’ and possibly “* Faust,” have 
not been large and ail the kindly and encouraging criticisms of the united 
press have been unable to fill the house, H. M. Ticknor, in the G/ode, writes 
thus: “I hope it will be a long day before the fashionable and wealthy 
amateurs of Beacon-st. and the Back Bay make any professions about know- 
ing what good operatic performances are or caring anything forthem.” He 
furtheradds: ‘‘And who knows—perhaps Boston is not really a musical city but 
one where people go, as the censure of other places has it, for fear of Mrs. 
Grundy or for the cult of some local fetish." Hard words, but justifiable, for 
the opera has been a treat, taken as a whole, and the patronage extended but 
scanty to what it should have been. 

The undoubted favorite has been Emma Juch, whose Senta, Elsa and 
Marguerite were delightful. The baritone Ludwig has met with universal 
approval, and is certainly a most versatile artist. His Flying Dutchman 
was grand and in truth I never remember hearing that opera so smoothly 
done, even in the best opera houses of Germany. Bertha Pierson’s tremolo 
has prevented her from securing a complete success, The first act of “ Tann- 
hiuser ’’ was badly done, everyone being lamentably flat, but the ‘* Tourna- 
ment’’ was grand and thoroughly satisfactory. Sylva has been much 
praised, but I found his figure much against him, and although his histrionic 
powers are undoubtedly great, his voice seems more of a baritone in the lower 
register than atenor. McGuckin bas pleased. His upper notes are beauti- 
ful and he sings with ease. His Loheng rin did not fall short of Candidus'’, 
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Theodore Martens has lost his wife and three children in one week from 
diphtheria. Such a dire affliction to one of our profession must elicit heart- 
felt sympathy from all musicians. May the ‘* Heavenly Mind "’ console our 
confrére in this his terrible visitation, The open letters in redbus ** Metro- 
politan Opera "’ affairs and A, R. Parsons’ like di of 








Chicago Chamber Music Society, was none the less welcome with Mr, 





“* Copyright ”’ have aroused much interest, W. Waucu Lauper, 





in my opinion, but he is somewhat stiff in his stage presence. TOURS, 
Amanda Fabris made a great hit in Asfaroth's “‘ allurement song” in 1. Bach. Twenty Compositions.......................... ; 40 
** Queen of Sheba.”’ Vetta has a noble bass and is deservedly popular. The 2. Twenty Compositions.............0.cec00. sees, 40 
ballet has been beneath criticism, but the spectacular scenes well worthy of 3. Twenty Compositions..... DSC pes SP 40 
the approbation of the most exacting. Rubinstein’s “ Nero”’ is disappoint- The three, bound together in one volume, cloth......... 1.50 
ing, the composer failing where one would expect him to be strongest. His 4. Handel. Twenty-four Compositions............... i '” 
orchestral score is certainly dramatically inadequate. The lyric scenes be- 5. Twenty-four Compositions..................0000. cece sees 40 
tween Chrysa and Vindex and Chrysa and her mother were warmly ap- 6. Twenty-four Compositions...............0cceececcceeeee 40 
plauded. The performances began regularly fifteen minutes or half an hour The three, bound together in one volume, cloth ........ 1.50 
behind time, and once, at the performance of ** Aida,” close upon an hour . E 
late. Thus is entirely unjustifiable. The members of the company, particu- ‘ VARIOUS COMPOSERS, 
larly the chorus, deserve great praise for the general excellence of the season. a Fifteen Marches.....--.---cerseseerseeeveresecrvvereneescees sees 40 
The male chorus were very sure and well up in their parts, and the female 8. Fifteen Marches.......--.-+sse-ssersessreerseeeseeers vecseeeees 40 
chorus, notably in the spinning chorus from ‘“ The Flying Dutchman,” 9 Fifteen Marches ......-. .-.-0++.-+- 40 
did excellently well. I object to that species of the genus critical that The three, bound together in one volume, cloth... 1.50 
* laughs at you, sir, and finds fault and censures things that, egad, I’m sure 10, Sixteen Gavottes, Minuets, BCversreeeseeeeeeresers oe eeesenees 40 
they are not abie to do themselves,” and am glad to say that the Boston | 11. Sixteen Gavottes, Minuets, &c .......-.- eee. seee ee sees seen, 40 
critics have done every member of the National Opera complete justice. 12. Sixteen Gavottes, Minuets, &c.. A fed Agha 4 40 
The three, bound together in one volume, cloth. iubdegieweves 1.50 
sified x: 16, Schweizer, Otto. Eight Scottish Airs (Duets)... 40 
Carlyle Petersiiea’s second and third recitals, assisted by Mr. Elson, were | 17: Spindler, F. Nine Compositions Sterne ener eeeeeeeereenecenns 40 
well attended, and in the first recital of January 11 the Chopin rondo, op. 18. Mine pe me Pave A eer 40 
73, by Mr. and Mrs, Petersilea, was especially appreciated, and in the recital eo, ene ee : aS ae eae ‘ r eis 3 loth oss oenenee 40 
of January 18 the andante and variations, op. 46, by Schumann, played by Foe Cres, CORRS Mageeer ie Cas VELEN, COM... ~....06... 1.50 
the same, were heartilyencored. Mr. Elson’s classification of Beeth +5 | 20- Goetz, H. Er gre Su Seite. Cuoneubnwesdhl -cocuditamie 40 
sonatas was practical and of interest to earnest students. The quarterly con- eno Sane Eee. ey ik (eee oan Re AS 0 
cert of the New England Conservatory was notable as being the 1,626th re- 22. Genrebilder. Op. ein ac Seed ccd eB deal aaa aa 40 
cital given by that institution. Mr, Emil Mahr, the well-known head of the The te “eg pica es ee Gath ........ 1.50 
violin department, gives his first public concert with Dr. Maas next week %. Rhein! vicar ‘ ae So iit Ra coi MME 40 
The Kneisel Quartet (a heavy program) was postponed on account of the in- 24. Seven ee ae 40 
disposition of Mr. Giese, but they played a light program for the Euterpe this %. Seven ca cual cas anaes ari i “i 40 
Monday. A very dainty and choice program is out fora concert of Mr. G.W. The three, aon together ie one volume, clot 1,50 
Chadwick’s compositions on January 23. A string quartet in D major, seven %6. Teurs, 5 —— Album.” Eight characteristic pieces for 
songs sung by Mr. William J. Winch, and a quintet in E flat for piano and piano, four BAnds.........1+++ ooserrereere-seererevorseree ove 80 
strings will be the menu. The next * Kneisel'’ program is great --Beethoven VOGAL ALBUMS, 
quartet, G major, op. 18, No. 2; Brahm’s quartet, with piano, A major, op. | Beethoven. Songs. Vol, I......-...+...-.+0+.....-0---. 60 
26, and Spohr'’s double quartet, in E minor, op. 87, with Mr, Arthur Foote | Bennett. Sterndale. Twelve Songs (English and German)... 40 
as pianist. The “Te Deum” of Berlioz, by the*Hundel and Haydn, is The same, bound in Cloth........---. 0.2 sceeceeeesee csc eeeeees 75 
looked forward to with curiosity, as it is the first time in Boston. It will be | Bennett, Geo. J. Ten Songs (Robert Burns)......0.20.. 2.0... 1.00 
given next Sunday p.m. Paine’s “ Nativity’’ is to be sung for the second Twelve Songs (Shelley and Rossetti)... ............ .2.... 2. 1.00 
time, Last week the Symphony had a vacation; to-night we had a singularly | Berlioz. Summer Nights.....--...-.......-- + 20+ -seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
bright and hilarious, and still withal that, a dignified overture ‘by Brahms, | Brahms, J. Twenty-seven Songs ....... eee wees seeeeee 60 
the Academic.” It reminded one of festive Heidelberg or Jena student | Dannreuther, E. Six Songs (D. G. Rossetti)... eee r or rer2 1.00 
days to hear the ‘old songs, ‘** Wirhatten gebauet ein Stattliches Haus,” Five Songs (W. Morris)........ stttttes teeereee seeee seeeeens 1.00 
‘* Der Landesvater,”’ “‘ Das Fuchslied ” and “ Laudemus igitur” in such a | Elliott, J. W. National Nursery Songs and Rhymes. With 65 
classic garb. Illustrations. Paper boards................. .2.  cccteccece 1.50 
Miss Gertrude Franklin did very nicely in a sweetly antiquated aria of The same, bound in cloth......... -... sss seeeseeec eee steeteee 2.50 
Mozart, “* Non temer Amato Bene.”” A beautiful violin obligato was most | Franz, R. Thirty Songs ° 60 
sympathetically supporting to the fair singer in the hands of Mr. Kneisel. ee a0. “Gates: 3 
In a second selection, an aria, ‘* Non parentar mia Vita,” by Weber, Miss Liszt. Twenty : Songs ees arr ee Sr Se en ae 60 
Franklin had great difficulty with the high notes and somewhat disapp Eighteen Songs, in three books, each. 60 
her many admirers. The aria is, moreover, not of particular interest in itself | : 1.50 
It is one of six concert arias composed by Weber prior to the “ Freischiitz.”” 1 00 
Beethoven's sublime fifth symphony in C minor was rapturously applauded 4 2,00 
to the echo at the close of each and every movement, The work of the or- deep voice, paper 
chestra was during the whole evening not of the best, as laxity and inatten- nestle te ee et eet Pe Ee 3-68 
tion seemed to pervade the forces, Mr. Gericke being more than once seriously | Moore Irish Melodies........ Sebhessee lh wos va. 2.80 
hampered in his ideals thereby. Three selections from Rubinstein’s ballet nen ae tor Littie Singers." iifustrasell”.. “i 
music, ** The Vine '’—‘* Pas de Dégustation des Vins,’ ** Vins d'Italie”’ and The same, Hound MGM. nas pccesnesacses ocude nce inode copes ice 1°% 
** Vins d’ Hongrie ''—was a comparative novelty, but has really but little artis- | Rubinsteim, A. Twenty five Songs.... ........ 60 
tic weight. The Friska movement of the Hungarian Csdrdds was the most | Schubert. bees Songs for Mes20-Soprani.. S 
attractive, there being some characteristic work for the strings. The audience oe io A Soprano. Peetcekes ekel” Seis 60 
was smaller than usual, and, with the exception of their unusually warm re- | Schumann. Myrthen (2% Songs).. 60 
ception of the symphony, remarkably phlegmatic. Next week we are to hear er (12 Songs)....... 1 4 
a Hayda symphony, No. 7, in ©; Spohr's concerto for violin, No. 9, aan. Sen 1% 
in D minor, played by Mr. Kneisel, and as an interesting novelty 
Otto Floersheim’s ** Elevation.” The program closes with Dvorak's VARIOUS COMPOSERS. 
scherzo capriccioso, op. 66, as an absolutely fresh novelty. All Boston | Old Freland (Irish Melodies)..............cc0.cceccccceeeceee cs 1.50 
is seeing ** She’ and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” now, and heaven | The Suntight of songs. Collection of Sacred and Moral Poems, 
knows what new horrors await us. Karl Klindworth plays his ** Liszt”’ ad Ny we = Sone Same oe hel o- 
recital next Monday, and of course everybody is waiting for Irving and | Volksiieder Album. Forty Songs, with English and German 
* Faust."’ Asad event isto be chronicled from Toronto, Canada. Mr. WOTS 2... . eins ceneneee ceeeeerrcceeeeesceeeeneeetneeeenes 1.50 
The same, bound in 7 corper pent Sepeivyinek Mere errs: ebliseans 1.00 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITION. 
NOVELLO, EWER & C0., 129 FIFTH AVENUE, 
New York. 











Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
_Address ato East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio, 
Address Gro. W. Cosy, 23 East 1 ne Bae: or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 
Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 
CARL ALVES, 


Voeal Instructor, ~ 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No, 18 Irving Place. 

















Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
w74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLTurg. 
Address “Tue FLoripa,” z Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 


Piano Instructior., 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat Teacuer, 
21g East 19th Street, New York, 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction. 

Lessons in a ne ng. Address 
NwaAY HALL, New York. 











ACHILLE 








C. "A: CAPTA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and ae Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 


and all other occasions, Address: 
as Union Square, New York. 


Mug. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano, Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address 219 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PI1anist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number »f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 








Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER 
63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PianisTe AND TRACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 





H. R. KNOPF, 


92 Third Ave., New York, 


Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIDLINS. 


A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instru- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION I$ CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at 63,000 
and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS. 
Artistic Repairing. 





THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 


FOREIGN DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McC(REERY & CO. 


Direct attention to the following induce- 
mentsin Fine Dress Goods—the importa- 


tion of this season. 


One line “Oxford Suiting” in pencil 
stripes, 48 inches wide, at $1.25 per 


yard; value, $1.75. 
Seventy pieces Twisted Frieze cord at 
$1.50 per yard; well worth $3.00. 


Forty pieces Ladies’ Cassimere Suiting 
(silk mixed) for tailor-finished costumes, 


48 inches wide, at $1.50. 


The above is an exceptional offer, the 


goods are desirable in every way, and 


are exhibited for tre first time ir the 


retail department. 
ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


Jas.McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








; Professional Cards. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLONCELLO ViRTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 w est 46th Street. 


vOG’ I! CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. 
HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
__ Hotel Albemarle, Boston. 
Mr. ‘CHARLES KAISER, 


Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 
Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 2738 L cen 2 Ave., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MOSCA COLLEGE 


Music Hall, 








Address, Steinway Hall, New 








Resi- 





Central 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuab!e information, will be sent Free on 
application. 








DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING 


New Burdett Organ List. 


MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


al MECHA LL 
AND ORD OF 


any oe COMPANY 


Roy 
UNEQUALLEDFOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


sg 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 





a \{. SLATER 





Germany. BERLIN. 


EBLINDYWORTH 


Conservatory of Music. 


PIANO, THEORY OF MUsic., 


SINGING 





Dr. W. LANGHANS, M. MOSZKOWSKI, TH 


RUFER, and other Renowned Masters. 


Prospectus at the Music Stores of Schirmer and 
Scuupertu in New York City; Ditson and Scumip1 


in Boston. 


THE 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY. Limited, ERIE, PA. 


Hafenplatz 4. 


AND LANGUAGES 
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~—|EL FLARERTY & C0, 


DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS. 


225 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME 


Ga Send and get our Nev 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 








Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 





Cash with Order. 
“MBpsezjOY 10 WE ps8e}sUYy 
‘diemguy © /p ee1g 


Lowest Trade Price. 


THE PIANO AUTOMAT, $21.00. 


Sheets of Music, 35 cents each. 


CARL MAND, 


COBLENZ 0O/ RHINE, 


Piano Maker to Her Majesty the Empress of Germany 


FOR 





After Forty years’ 
experienc in the 
preparation of more 
than One Hundred 

Thousand eppiicatio ns for patents in 
the United States and Fe reign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scie entific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
for the United States, and 
France, 
r experi- 
unsur- 


viabte. ete 
to obtarmn patents in Canada, England 
Germany, and all other countries. The 
once is unequaled and their facilities are 
past ed. 

Drawings and s 
in the Patent Otic 
reasonable. N 
or drawings. A: iv 

Patents obt 
inthe SCIE NTIFIC AE: RIC iw. which has 
the largest circulation and is the most influential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
understands. 

This large and HRKLY illustrated newspaper 
is published WE KLY $3.00 a year, and is 
admitted to be tl 1: yt =e devoted to science, 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, and 
other departments of industria! progress, pub- 
lisued in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. ry it fo ur months for one dollar. 
Sold by all newsdealers. 

If you have an invention to patent write to 
Munn & Co. pabl ishers of Scientific American, 
we Broadway, } w York 

Handbook ‘about patents mailed free. 


citications prepare d and filed 
eon short notice, erms very 
ue for examination of models 

. oe ae fre r 
are noticed 








UY THE oD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 





WAaREROOMS. 
lew York, 95 Fifth Ave. 
City, 43 Montgomery St, 
pater nye 10.C, 1103 Penn Av 
Saratoga Springs, 484 Bway. 





Over hae now in use. 


taiegaradetaddanne 


ASTenyar i es 


ULE ane 


F.G, SMITH, Jr 
‘WAREROOMS. 

338 Fulton Ac 
664 & 666 Fulron St 
9s y, E.D 
196 Broadway, E. D. 

1020 Arch St 


®, Brooklyn 


“ 194 
, Philadelphia, 


"aR TTL pana sag po senyeaane 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Exscutive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. f 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best piace in the 
house—where she receives and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired bv her and al! 
her friends who see it. It is a remarkably 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
im every respect. 

Very truly yours, 


w, K. ROGERS 


Privates SucreTary TO THe Paasipanr, 
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The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 
No. 415. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, @4.00; Foreign, 5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH. 


Three Months #20.00 | Nine Months .860.00 
Six Month 40,00 | Twelve Months . 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5; P. M. on 
Monday 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 


draft, or monev orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25, 1888. 





Marc A 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET, 


JOHN E, HALL, Western RepresentarTive. 


BLUMENBERG, Orro FLOERSHEIM, 





BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
E. L. ROBERTS, Rerresentative 





Pacific Coast States and Territories Special. 
| ‘gum number of THE MusICAL COURIER is a special 

paper, copies of which will reach every important 
firm in the mucic trade, every music teacher of promi- 
nence, and every institution where music is a specialty 
inited States 


n the | In order to introduce the paper 


in the most practical manner in the far West, Mr. John 
E. Hall, who has charge of our Chicago office, will leave 
that city to-day for San Francisco to attend to the dis- 
tribution of THE MusicAL CourRIER in California and 


other Pacific States and the Territories. A number of 
firms in the trade have taken advantage of this opportu- 
nity to display special advertisements in this number of 
the paper. As these advertisements indicate in them- 
selves what their special purport is, it is unnecessary for 


is to make any additional comments upon the same. 





Schuberth & Co. Own the Copyright. 


oO F r B. Harms & Co., Music P BLISHERS, } 
17 AND 819 BROADWAY, CORNER TWELFTH-ST., 
New York, January ro, 1888. ) 


H AVING ascertained the validity of the copyright 
Edward Schuberth & Co., of New 
ieir edition of spring song, ‘‘ Softly Through My 


laimed by Messrs 


ork m tt 





Suul,’”’ &c., by Erik Mever Helminot, op. 31, No. 3, edited and 
translated by Mrs. Helen D. Tretbar, we have this day sur- 
rendered to Messrs, E, Schuberth & Co, the plates and printed 
pies of our edition of the above named composition. 
\ll those having in their possession copies of our edition 
will please return them to us at once, and the price paid will 
promptly refunded by us 
We furthermore hereby authorize Messrs. Edward Schuberth 
& Co. to make public this notice,and to circulate the ‘same 
it their pleasure Respectfully, T. B. Harms & Co, 
T. B. Harms. 
H. S. Harms. 

On January 11, in the court, in the case of the Albany 
County Bank William C, Van Alstyne and others, a judg- 
ment of foreclosure and sale was allowed. The judgment is 
for $14,546, and the premises to be sold comprise the McCam- 
mon piano factory, corner of Broadway and North Ferry-st.— 
dlbany Journa 

At the annual election of officers of the A. B, Chase Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, Calvin Whitney was re-elected 
president, H. R. Moore superintendent and L. L, Dowd sec- 
retary and treasurer, 

















THE MUSICAL COURIER of this week will be cir- 
culated in large quantities all over the country and 
especially in Pacific Coast States and the Territories. 








THE GAME IS PLAYED OUT. 
—_——-->_——- 

HERE was a time when certain editors in music 
T trade journalism could go about,and make a living 
by “playing” one firm against another; by introducing 
discord and dissension and manufacturing sentiments 
and opinions that never existed in reality, by means of 
which checks were forthcoming. And there was money 
in that kind of business, we admit. But there was no 
MusICAL COURIER around in those olden days, while 
now, with this paper representing the combined legiti- 
mate trade interests, that old game is played out and 
the editors who are attempting it in a fugitive manner 
are seen plodding through the snow drifts of Union-sq. 
“on their uppers,” 

This kind of a process is called a “ fake,” of which the 
latest specimen appeared last week in a publication 
whose editor apparently does not see that the times 
have changed. He attempted on this occasion to 
“ play’ upon Messrs. Strauch Brothers with this result : 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
P.-F. and ©. M. L. of America, 
STUYVESANT HALL, 


East Seventeenth-st., 
New York, January ar, 1888. 


35! 


Messrs. Strauch Brothers : 

An article in the American Musician, which states 
that the Piano Makers’ Union has placed a boycott on 
your action isa malicious lie. We shall contradict the 
same in the public press as soon as possible. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
UNITED PIANO MAKERS. 





No Foreign Stencil Admitted. 





New Regulations by the British Castoms Commissioners. 


HE London Gazefle announces important regula- 
tions, made on December 1 last, by the Commissioners 
of Customs, under Section 19 of the Merchandise Marks act, 
1887, which provides that all goods of foreign manufacture, 
bearing any name or trade mark, being or purporting to be the 
name or trade mark of any manufacturer, dealer or trader in 
the United Kingdom, unless such name or mark be accom- 
panied by a definite indication of the country in which such 
goods were made or produced, shall be prohibited to be im- 
ported. By Section 18 of the same act it is enacted that 
where the trade description includes the name of a place or 
country calculated to mislead as to where the goods were 
actually made or produced, such pianos not having been 
actually made or produced there, the pianos so marked would 
be prohibited unless there be added to the trade description, 
immediately before or after the name of the place or country, 
in an equally conspicuous manner with that name, the name 
of the place or country in which the goods were actually made 
or produced. The Commissioners of Customs have therefore 
made the following regulations, says London Ofinion - 


Pianos and musical instruments having applied to them forged trade marks, 
names or descriptions otherwise illegal, which upon examination are detected 
by the officers of customs, are to be detained by them without the require- 
ment of previous information. 

In giving information with a view to Jetention an informant must give to 
the collector or superintendent or the chief officer of customs of the port (or 
sub-port) of expected importation, notice in writing stating the number of 
packages expected, as far as he is able to state the same ; the description of 
the goods by marks or other particulars sufficient for their identification ; 
the name or other sufficient indication of the importing ship; the manner in 
which the goods infringe the act; the expected day of the arrival of the 
ship, and he must deposit a sum_ sufficient to cover any expense which may 
be incurred in the examination. If, upon examination, the officer of customs 
is satisfied that there is no ground for their detention, they will be delivered. 
If he is not so satisfied he will decide either to detain the goods or to re- 
quire security from the informaht, for reimbursing the commissioners all ex- 
penses and dgmages incurred in respect of the detention. The security thus 
required must be an immediaté~ad valorem deposit of 10 per cent. on the 
value of the goods, and also subsequently a bond to be completed within 
four days in double the value of the goods, with two approved sureties, when 
the ad valorem deposit will be returned. If the security is not duly given as 
above required there will be no further detention of the goods. The security 
will be given up if the forfeiture is completed ; if the goods are released by the 
commissioners and no action or suit has been commenced against them. The 
above regulations apply to transshipment and transit goods as well as to goods 
landed to be warehoused or for home consumption. January 1, 1888, is fixed 
as the time from which they will take effect. 








Pacific: Coast States and Territories Special. 





INSTALLMENT PLAN 


- oe — 


First Replies To Our 
Prize Offers. 


OME months ago THE MUSICAL COURIER published 
the following offer of prizes for essays on the “ in- 
stallment plan.” 





The offer was as follows: 


$50 and $25 Prizes. 

THE MusIcAL COURIER, appreciating the importance 
of the “installment plan” question to the dealers and 
agents in the piano and organ business, herewith offers 
a prize of $50 for the best essay on the “installment 
plan” and $25 for the next best. Three judges, whose 
names will be announced in due time, and who will not 
necessarily be members of the piano trade, will decide 
upon the merits of the essays, which should be mailed 
to this office signed by any name the writer may select. 
On a separate sealed envelope this same fictitious name 
should be written and in the inside the real name of the 
writer should be written ona slip. After the decision 
of the judges the envelopes of the successful essayists 
will be opened and everything in connection with the 
matter will be printed in these columns. The writer of 
the essay decided upon as the best will immediately 
thereafter receive our check for $50 and the writer of 
the next best will receive our check for $25. The essays 
will be printed in THE MUSICAL COURIER, and will, we 
hope, prove of benefit to the trade, which will, as a mat- 
ter of course, peruse them. 

None but subscribers to THE MUSICAL COURIER will 
be entitled to these prizes, 

We print the following essays, some of which are, to 
say the least, unique, and we may as well state here that 
we are not particularly anxious to receive essays on the 
human understanding, or disquisitions on the unjust dis- 
tribution of earthly favors, or sermons on the benevo- 
lence of a wise Creator. What we desire are essays on 
the “ installment plan” as it affects the piano and organ 
trade of the United States. Here goes: 


I, 


AND ORGANS ON 
PLAN.” 


PURCHASING PIANOS THE ‘* INSTALLMENT 

Is it a curse or a blessing to the masses? 

This is a question that has been asked a great many times, 
and is still unanswered in the minds of a great number of our 
citizens. 

We will, in the first place, argue that it is a curse, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

Thousands of people are persuaded into buying a piano or 
organ who are absolutely too poor to do so, and in trying to pay 
for it either have to deprive their families of the necessaries of 
life or keep other merchants out of money which is properly 
their due. 

It has a tendency to lead people into a very extravagant way 
of living, not only the very poor class, but the well-paid me- 
chanic, for the oily-tongued salesman says, when the parties 
say they cannot afford it, ‘‘ You can have this piano for $25 
down and $10 per month. Your family can enjoy it and 
have the same advantages that others have; it carries it over 
a long period of time and you will pay for it without feeling 
it and be so much ahead at the end of the time.” He not 
only buys the piano, but in a few days another agent comes 
along and takes the same line of argument, and sells him another 
article on the installment plan, and another and another sell 
him different articles on the same plan, until his obligations are 
more than the amount he has left, after paying his actual living 
expenses. In such a case he has to make some excuse to the 
holder of the lease and get him to delay his payments. Times 
come hard, or he has sickness in the family; but he keeps 
struggling along, making a payment once in a while, not think- 
ing that the interest on the lease is counting up to a large sum 
by the delay, and when he comes to make his last payment he is 
very much surprised to~find an interest bill still to be paid of 
from $25 to $75. 

But even the above is avery fortunate outcome for the pur- 
chaser. The one who suffers the curse of the installment plan is 
the person who struggles along paying every dollar on his instru- 
ment that he can raise or spare from his income, and then through 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” ~& . j Received First Medal of Merit and 
oo Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 














Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


edged by the highest musical authori- 7 S\ Le - hibition. 
ee (Oe G Superior to all others in tone, dura- 


Have the indorse- 











ties, and the demand for them is as 


steadily increasing as their merits are os Q bility and finish. 
~A ment of all leading artists. 














becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., iansiltiaesiaae 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 











“wa"™ MEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
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Manufacturers of and Dealers in 
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And Importers of 


THE STHRLING CO. FANCY WOODS, 
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ing according to his contract, and the dealer comes and takes the 
instrument and retains all payments made. This is indeed a 
very sorry ending, and the man or woman who has once suffered 
by it could not be blamed for cursing the installment plan or 
any dealer who sold goods in that manner. 

But there is another side to this question which I think far out- 







weighs the other. 

Chere without doubt, thousands of people made happy in 
this country to-day through being the possessors of an elegant 
piano or organ who could not have enjoyed this blessing if they 
not been able to purchase an instrument on the installment 

Circumstances were such that they could not pay cash, or 
if they had aside in the savings bank enough to 
buy the instrument they were very loth to draw it out for that 


are, 


had 
plan. 


a nest egg laid 


purpose, when they had worked hard to lay that sum by for a 
rainy day, and I should argue that they would be very foolish to 
do so; for if an instrument is bought right on the installment 


plan, it would be better to keep that little sum snug where he 
could lay his hand on it should occasion require. 

ack of judgment that people suffer 
from theinstallment plan. Leta person go toa reliable dealer, 
for honesty and upright dealing, not only 


It is usually through a | 


a party who is known 
at his bank, but with his neighbors and customers, and buy an 


instrument of him on installments and he is safe, for such a man 
in the first place would not stoop toa mean trick or take advan- 
tage of a person’s misfortunes ; he cannot afford it, for his good 
name has cost him so much time and money that it is more val- 
uable to him than any revenue he would get from such a practice. 


Then again it is a fact that some people are so constituted that 
it is impossible for them to save enough money out of their in- 


come to pay cash for an instrument. They have a faculty of 


spending their money as fast as it comes, without any regard to | 


the amount received 
lo such persons the installment plan is a great benefit, for they 
| buy an instrument and pay for it by the month with scarcely 


be no worse off than as 


V 
and at the final payment wil! 
{ they had not bought it, and be just the piano or organ ahead. 


of the if there is a curse, is 


ny efiort, 


Che curse installment business, 


gh 
rather #hefact of his not using any judgment at all, 


rou 
making 
sales wheréver or to whoever he can and getting the first payment. 


And right here is where the question arises. Is ita benefit to 
the dealer to sell pianos and organs on installments? I hold ‘it as | 
a decided benefit, provided he runs his business right. Any 


dealer knows there can be three times the number of instruments 
sold on the installment plan as for cash, and if this is so why is 
it not profitable 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the installment system has 


been that there has been no care used in selecting the customers. 


It seems to have become a custom that it makes no difference 


who the purchaser is so long as he can make the first payment on 


the instrument, and, in fact, the majority of the agents seem to 


pick the very poorest class to work among. Either they haven't 


got the confidence in themselves to approach the better class of 
people or else such people will not be so easily persuaded as the 
more ignorant class. The dealer who holds a large amount of 
paper against a class of people who can scarcely support them- 
selves, much more pay for a musical instrument, and who is lucky 
if he gets one payment where he should get four, is indeed to be | 
pitied, but we could not sympathize with him if it should ruin 


him, for a man who would let his business get to such a level has | 
not the first principles of business, and the quicker he gets out of 
it the better. Yet thousands of instruments scattered 
all over this country on the installment plan, when if the dealer 


there are 


should go to them and tell them they would have to raise $25 | 
within a month or lose the instrument, they would have to lose it, 
for it would be impossible for them to raise the money. 

Now, what is the use of such paper to a dealer? If he} 
hould want to use it no legitimate institution would discount it, 


knowing the circumstances, and unless he has a very large capital 
to carry the paper an unlimited time it has got to embarrass him | 
in the end | 
/ My idea of the installment plan is this: There should not be | 
too much difference between the price of inscallment and cash 
sales. ‘The only difference should be the actual cost of collecting 
the money. When a customer buys a piano sell it tohim at a fair 
iving profit. Be convinced he has a fair prospect of paying for 
it. If you are not reasonably sure don’t sell it to him, even if | 


you can get him to agree to pay a great price, for the larger the | 
; for 


after the newness wears off the sum before him will discourage 


price you get on it the more doubt there is in collecting it 


him 


Jn the other hand, if a man is honest and can pay his pay- 


and does pay 
he should be entitled 


ments as agreed (baring unforeseen misfortunes), 


them and pays legal interest on the lease, 


to all the discounts that belong to a cash customer, except, as I | 


some misfortune or other + his income stops, he cannot finish pay- | 


a lack of judgment. in the person selling the goods, or | 


| with due care in judging the characters of the buyers, we have far 


| dangerous, 


useful, 


| 
| 
said 
| amounts to be entered upon the margin of this contract. | 
No. 
| paid ‘shall amount to ae 
| 


have said before, the collector’s expense in collecting the pay- 
| ments. Such paper in a dealer’s possession can be negotiated 
if he himself is at all responsible, and the amount of business he 
can do on the installment plan over a straight cash system will 
| repay him a great many times over for what extra trouble he may 
be to in bookkeeping and waiting for the money, and if his busi- 
ness can be increased so much by the installment system it is the 
dealer's interest-to lay the bases of the system so that all grades 
of society who are able to pay for a piano or organ can take ad- 
vantage of it without feeling as if they were being robbed or pay- 
ing an exorbitant price over the cash customer. 

This is not theory alone, but is a practical way of carrying: on 
the installment business, and if a man uses due care in selling his 
goods‘he can build up a trade on the instaliment system that will 
be profitable to him, because it is safe and a pleasure to him from 
the fact that he is helping humanity to some of the joys of this 
life, which they could not have had had they not been able to 
purchase an instrument on the installment plan. OBSERVER. 

IL. 
“ INSTALLMENT PLAN.” 

If the proper study of mankind be man, most assuredly music 
dealers should carefully study from all points the character of in- 
stallment buyers, and here great tact and skill is required to so 
obtain accurate knowledge of the ability to pay, habits and. asso- 
ciations of the purchaser, without seeming to be suspicious or 
incredulous. We divide installment buyers into four classes. 
First, those who are able and could pay down, but the difference 
| in price is not large enough to warrant them in taking so much at 
| once from their business ; second, those who are wage workers, 
| with a stated weekly or monthly income, who after careful con- 
| sideration conclude they can spare a fixed amount for the pur- 
chase of a musical instrument. Both of these classes are safe. 
The third class have got together enough money to make a first 
payment, and trust to luck for succeeding payments ; they mean 
well, but to them the future is a smooth, shoreless sea ; the fourth 
the D. B (dead beat); will buy on the smallest 
possible payment, put off subsequent payments as long as pos- 
| sible ; in short, use the instrument as long as possible for a very 
small rental, often selling the instrument and skipping out, or tak- 
ing it with them, hoping to escape detection. Anarchists in the 
| fullest sense, To which of these classes the customer belongs is 
the bounden duty of the dealers to find out. 

After selection and price is made, which price should include 
proper interest on the deferred payments and cost of insurance, 
| so that the purchaser knows exactly what he has to pay, we 
| advise using a form similar to the inclosed, making the final 
purchase conditional upon the lease or contract payments, not 
selling outright, except to Class 1, a purchase clause being 
inserted in the contracts. The laws of States vary soit is diffi- 
cult to frame a contract that is suited to all; we believe a lease, 
however, is good anywhere and will afford ample protection to 
both parties. Such contracts should not be transferable, but 
| have a fixed place of payment, the amount to be entered on the 
margin of both contracts, at the same time thus checking each 
other and avoiding the vexation of lost receipts. We have writ- 
ten the above for legitimate dealers who own their goods and act 
on their own responsibility ; we have a large army of so-called 
music dealers with little ability and less knowledge and no re- 
sponsibility to whom instruments are consigned, all leases should 
in such cases be made out and signed by the consignors and not 
tranferable ; with wage workers we advise weekly payments, to 
salary men monthly and-to Class 1 it is immaterial. Finally, 


class are on 


less trouble and less loss with the payment system than ordinary 
notes of parties considered responsible. We advise in all cases 
taking up the instrument at once upon failure to pay, except in 
cases of sickness or of satisfactory excuse ; delays of that kind are 
Tables of prices for standard instruments, with 
weekly or monthly or quarterly payments, also cash price, are 
save time and are very easily understood. 

LEASE CONTRACT. 

Jew York, November 20, 1887. 


Lessor’s Agreement, 


We have this day leased and ar a Se | 





one (piano or organ), Style....... No........ made by | —-—-— 
‘See for the term of . (months 
or weeks), at the. . rental of nN (to be 


. of each (month or week), at our 


paid on the. 
. Street, city of 


ee eee 
to not be moved from the ........ 
.....Street, city of without our con- | 
and we hereby agree that when the said rental 


Said 
sent ; 
a bill of sale free of all 
incumbrances shall be issued by us to the aforesaid . 

together with a full warranty against defects ‘of 
materials or workmanship for the term of .... years from 
this date, for said (piano or organ) We alse agree 
that if said . istaken up for more payment of 
rental to hold said... . thirty days for redemption 
upon the lessee paying “all back rental and cost of 
moving said 9 okay } 

Witness our hand this ....th day 
of . 188. 


In presence of Joun Dok. 


RicuarpD Rog. 


Lessee's Agreement. 





We have - da 


leased - -egeg OC Miss, . cs! 
one Sikes. 


+ inal Sty 
. for the termof . 
of $.. .. to be paid on the 
at the office of the aforesaid. 
street, city of amounts to be entered 
on the margin of this ouleas. and ws agree to not 





move said ....... from our ......... _ ae eee ae 
Cent city of ...... without the written consent of 
the UNE ceheucee , and we agree to take proper care of | | 


TT and te deliver said .... .. to the said 
Bebia ver on his order, without legal process, if at any 
time we fail in the payments aforesaid, and we agree to 
abide by all the conditions of the contract of the lessor, 
| SEER RRR of even date herewith, which agreement 
we agree to hold and present for indorsement upon the 
dates for payment. 

— our hand, this .. 
1 





| 

| 

.th day | | 

In presence of aria: 
Jack StTiLe. 


JANE Snipe. | 
This agreement not transferable. | 


AR 


HARMONIUS ViviMuUs. 


A GREAT FEATURE. 








MONG the most important phases of work this pa- 
A per is doing in the interests of the legitimate 
piano and organ trade is the general attention which 
our articles attract and the frequent reproductions of 
the same and the comments made by important papers 
in the daily press. The latest case of unquestioned 
importance we find in the Savannah News, which pub- 
lished the following article : 

New York, January 8.—The extent of the piano manufactur- 
ing business is astonishing when the figures are presented for the 
first time. The Statistician of THe MusICAL CouRIER has 
computed the number of pianos in the United States since 1780, 
and it appears that upward of a million instruments have been 
turned out in that period. At present the rate of increase 
amounts to 1,000 a week. And the statistician remarks that 
‘* the business is still in its infancy.”’ In spite of this enormous 
production of an expensive instrument, which must be rated as a 
luxury, it is doubtless true that the business will increase to vast- 
ly greater proportions within the next decade. For it is a fact 
that everybody will recognize that appreciation for musical art 
has increased to a great degree in America, especially during the 
last quarter century ; and further, the state of the piano business 
shows that even the output of 1,000 pianos a week is not suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. It is an astonishing fact that all the 
pianos manufactured and imported into this country would not 
more than supply half the families resident in New York 
State alone. And yet, during that period when statistics first be- 
came trustworthy on the matter, the number of pianos to the 
number of families in the entire country was one to two hundred 
and fifty. Now, with a conservative estimate of the population, 
it would be about one to every fifteen. This makes due allow- 
ance for the destruction and wearing out of instruments made 
years ago. The country is growing constantly, and its prosper- 
ity appears to be increasing as rapidly. It is asserted by those in 
the trade who ought to know that the production of 52.000 pianos 
a year is not more than enough at present to replace the number 
that are destroyed annually by accident or the wearing out pro- 
cess of time. 

And yet, with all this vigorous demand for instruments, there 
seems to be no limit to the tricks and unseemly devices which are 
employed to market them. This is the natural result of the com- 
petition of rival makers. One of the most unique tricks is the 
sale of what is known as ‘‘ stencil” pianos. These are made by 
concerns whose names are unknown to the general public and 
sold to dealers who mark their own names upon the fallboards. 
Thus it happens that the innocent purchaser is frequently led to 
believe that he is buying an instrument direct from the manufac- 
turer, when the fact is that pianos of exactly the same make and 
grade are for sale under a half dozen or more names. And it is a 
fact that there are two or three well-known concerns that adver- 
tise their pianos and pose as makers, who do not have a factory. 
They buy all their instruments unmarked, and use a stencil and 
paint brush to produce the illusion. 

One of the worst features of this trick is the copying of names 
of famous manufacturers by the stencil process. Suppose for a 
moment that C. G. Jones has perfected a piano, and by years of 
struggle and industry made it popular and built up a paying busi- 
ness. Some shrewd speculator, who knows no more music than 
a cat, perhaps, but whose name happens to be S. G. Jones, buys 
from a nondescript factory a lot of pianos, stencils them with his 
name and puts them before the public as the ‘‘ Jones” piano. 
The inference among most purchasers would be that this was the 


famous “‘ Jones” instrument. Cases are on record where the 
shrewd speculator had his name changed by act of Legislature, 
ostensibly for some innocent reason, but really in order that he 
might pirate the ability and reputation of a great piano maker. 

The piano business may not have any more tricks and frauds 
than others, but considering the expensive nature of the product 








This agreement not transferable. | 


they are particularly glaring. . R. BuRTON. 
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HAT would be one of the first results if the sten- 

cil business should be paralyzed by the exposé of 

its true inwardness and its danger in the columns of 
fue MUSICAL COURIER? The manufacturers of the 
stencil pianos would be vastly benefited. Should stencil 
pianos become unpopular with the dealers they would 
not discontinue their sales of low priced pianos, but 
they would sell them with the name or trade mark of 
the manufacturer upon them, and secure territory and do 
just what they are now doing with the pianos they are 
selling that are not and cannot be stenciled. People 
gifted with perceptive qualities can realize what the situ- 
ation would be in time to come, and I am fully justified 


in claiming that, next to the public, which is now be- 
guiled and which would, should stenciling cease, be 
treated fairly in the matter, the manufacturer of the 
stencil piano, who in ceasing those operations would 


thereby eter the legitimate line, would be the greatest 
beneficiary. His name would become known, while now 
it remains in comparative obscurity, and there would be 
some ambition and incentive for him to improve his 
product and make his trade mark more valuable. In 
circumstances such as exist now with him he is contein- 
plating only how to cheapen the cost of his instruments 
and not how toimprove them. This is known to the 
trade, and not a dealer comes into the market but with 
the idea that the manufacturer of the stencil piano is 
making entirely too great a profit on his pianos. The 
dealer is constantly endeavoring to get a reduction of 
price and the maker of the stencil piano is straining 
every point to meet the offer. Vzde: Pianos that are 
lower in grade and worse in tone—if they possess any at 
all—than were ever produced in this land. 


*“* * &* 
It does seem anomalous that a man with personal 
pride or a firm of exalted commercial views should, not- 


withstanding such superb equipments, place their name 
on the cheapest article they have for sale. The manu- 
facturers who make high grade pianos or organs do not 
permit them to be stenciled, and the dealer must sell 
these instruments with the manufacturer’s name upon 
otherwise he cannot even receive the permission 
But when he reaches the lowest grade 


them; 


to buy them. 





HE MUSICAL COURIER. 


instrument in the scale, that instrument toward which 
the manufacturer displays the least consideration, he is 
willing to perpetuate his name in the community by 
stenciling it upon the same. His name is Jones, let me 
say. While all the high grade instruments are known 
by their respective names, the low grade ones in his 
community are known as Jones pianos, and Jones the 
piano man makes his name synonymous with “ cheap” 
or “low priced” or whatever the piano may be called. 


Curious this is, but true. 
s_* * * 


That some of the manufacturers of stencil pianos are 
heartily tired of the business is known to me. In fact, 
one of these gentlemen called to see me only a week ago, 
and said: “I wish I was entirely out of the stencil busi- 
ness,” and I believe he is gradually shifting his trade 
into the legitimate channel. 

**e* * 

A good story is told of Page, of the firm of Brown, 
Page & Hillman, the Peoria, Ill., piano dealers. “Oh,” 
said Mr. Page, “I’m kind o’ sorry that Cross has gone 
East. I wish he would have remained in the piano 
business in Chicago. Every once in a while we would 
get a dispatch from him to the effect that he was short, 
and a day or so after that we would have a lot of bar- 


Good pianos, too.” 
x** kK * 


The following letter reached me in my Thursday’s 
mail: 


gains in our store. 


MANSFIELD, Ohio, January 17, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 





I would like you to please tell me whether Wheelock makes the Stuy- 
vesant piano or has he any interest in the factory ; if so, to what extent. 
I ask you this for my own protection as a piano customer, 

The agent tells me Wheelock makes it and I am not inclined to believe | 
the story. * * * Very respectfully, J. W. Beever. 


The Stuyvesant piano is made under the auspices of | 
some gentlemen constituting the firm of W. E.Wheelock 


& Co., who manufacture the Wheelock piano. The | 
Stuyvesant piano is, however, not made in the | 
same factory building where the Wheelock piano 


is made, although it is a Wheelock enterprise. 
The price charged for the Stuyvesant piano is less 
than that charged for the Wheelock piano. It is 
an open question whether it is remunerative for a man- 
ufacturer of a piano to make, at the same time, a piano 
of a lower grade. In the Wheelock enterprise the prob- 
lem may be solved in course of time, but this very letter 


| in expressing ~~ views of the Kimball piano. 
ci 

















of inquiry discloses the fact that a doubt about the 
better piano of the two may be raised, and thus a sale 
endangered. In this case the position of the Stuyvesant 
piano cannot be imperiled, but it is the Wheelock piano 
that suffers from the consequence of such a combination. 
Is it, therefore, wise for the same corporation, firm or 
set of people to manufacture at the same time pianos of 
two grades? The question is an open one. 
** & * 

Another letter, dated Norwalk, Conn., January 18, 
asks: 

Can you inform meeither by letter, or in THe Musicat Courier, as to 
the status of the C. H. Stone & Co. piano—I think—of Boston ? 

I have never seen the name in an advertisement. The nearest to it is a 
Stone piano, stenciled by Hale. I should like to know whether it is a 
legitimate manufacture or a stencil. A. >. G. 

There is no piano manufacturer of the name of Stone 
and no Stone & Co. piano or C. H. Stone & Co, piano 
made in the regular way. The Hale piano, stenciled 
“Stone,” or whatever it may be called, is a stencil piano, 
So is any piano stenciled “ Stone” a stencil piano. 

** * * 

A dealer in Georgia writes : 

Speaking of Tue Musicac Courier, I must say that it has done immense 
service in the cause of honest manufacturers by exposing the fraudulent 
stencil. I feel that your paper is the cause of Kimball's failure with his 
original trashy and sickly infants. 

I cannot say whether or not Kimball failed in his 
purpose with those first experimental pianos, because it 
is a question whether he is not at the present moment 
engaged in plans to continue the manufacture of the 
same kind of piano, if the thing deserves that name. 
Ever since this paper has demonstrated to the great 
Kimball Company that there,is a force in existence that 
can check the unlimited expansion of cheek, what appears 


/to me as a kind of “still hunt” has been conducted 


I have no special motive 
The 
trouble with the Kimball piano is, or was, that it ran 
amuck of the princinles upon which this paper is con- 
ducted. That’s all there is to it. 

** * * 

Piano manufacturing is in an embryonic state on the 
Pacific Coast, and in a short time we may see instru- 
ments on exhibition in this city made in San Francisco ; 
in fact, | have seen some already. The Wessell, Nickel 
& Gross action is well known out on the borders of the 
land where the quiet ocean washes its shores, and there 
is no doubt that these New York actions will be found 
in some of the pianos made out there. 


with the new Kimball piano. 
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VOLUNTARY TRIBUTES. 


ECOGNITIONS of the following kind are the most 
convincing testimonials of the effective work this 


paper is doing 
PIANO AND ORGAN WAREROOMS, } 


2027 FRANKFORD-AVE > 
PuHiLapecpuia, Pa., January s, 1888 
1 “rier 
Enclosed find check in full for two years’ subscription for your MusicaL 


( rier, ending March, 1 Do not fail to send it to me right along, as 


I consider it invaluable, and all dealers should have it on file. It is replete 


with valuable information on all subjects pertaining to our business, and 


you deserve success, * * * Yours very truly, 


W. H. Wittiamson, 
PIANos AND G 
ATr_esporo, Mass., January 5s, 1888. | 


RGANS, ' 


Editors Musical Courter 


We find that the time for which we have paid for THe Musicat Courter 
has expired. We could not well keep store without 1t. Herewith find our 
heck tor another year Yours truly, 
H. A. Bopman & Son 
Sureverort Music House, ( 
Sureveport, La,, December 26, 1887. { 
7 ica “rier 
I have been very much interested in your exposé of the stencil and fraud 
busine nthe piano and organ trade [ have taken your paper several 
t 1 fully believe what it says, for it bears the marks of truth and 
its face. I consider it the barometer of the music trade of this 
** * Yours, truly, Gro. G. WorTHINGTON 
GREENVILLE, Ohio, January 12, 1888 
1 Ue al Courter 
fam a reader of Tue Musicat Courter. I have been watching your 
ar es against the bogus stencil fraud. I can see the end coming when 
ste | and org will not be tolerated. I have had considerable 
urd work this section to get the people to believe that some of the 
t ut were sold through here were nothing but trash. With the 
ey M ( ek I gained the victory every time Every 
i ler should take Tue Musica. Courier and post himself on 
e many st racke May Tue Musica. Courter live long and at 
ta ts purpose-—-the destruction of the stencil fraud 
Yours truly, J. G. HInperRer, 


Dealer in pianos and organs 


Failure of Wm. Folks & Co. 
ie piano manufacturers Wm. Folks & Co., 430 
East 


New York, made an assignment to 
We believe their liabilities are 


Nineteenth-st., 


David Housten last Thursday. 


less than $10,000. Lack of capital was the direct cause of the 
Is it not about time that 


piano men, chiefly workmen, who are excellent artisans and who 


failure, as it is the cause in most failures. 


have succeeded in saving some money, should learn that the piano 
cannot be conducted without consider- 
We fear that before this truth will 
be fully appreciated a considerable number of small firms, whose 
supply of money is inadequate, will follow the course of the con- 


manufacturing business 


able capital in these days ? 










cern which is the subject of these comments. ‘The following is 


a copy of the assignment : 
Wicttram Forks anp Wiiiiam C. VouGu, ComposinG THE FIRM OF WIL- 
L1AM Fo.txs & Co., To Davip Housten, ASSIGNMENT - 

This indenture made this tgth day of January, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight, between William Folks and William C. 
Vough, composing the firm of William Folks & Co., of{New York city, party 
of the first part, witnesseth that, whereas the parties of the first part are 
indebted to diverse persons in sundry sums of money, which they are unable 
to pay in full, and are desirous of providing for the payment of the same 
so far as is in their power by an assignment of all their property for that 


yu pose : 

te, therefore, the said parties of the first part, in consideration of the 
premises and of the sum of $1 to them paid by the party of the second 
part, upon the unsealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, have granted, bargained, sold, assigned, transferred 
and set over, and by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, assign, transfer 
and set over unto the party of the second part, his successors and assigns, ail 
and singular the lands, tenements, hereditaments, appurtenances, goods, 
chattels, stock, promissory notes, claims, demands, property and effects of 
every description belonging to the parties of the first part, wherever the 
same may be, except such property as is exempt by law from levy and sale 
under an execution, to have and tw hold the same and every part thereof 
unto the said party of the second part, his successors and assigns 

In trust, nevertheless, to take possession by the same and to sell the same 
with all reasonable dispatch, and to convert the same into money, and also 
to collect all such debts and demands hereby assigned as may be collectable, 
and with and out of the proceeds of such sales and collections to pay first 
and discharge all the just and reasonable expenses, costs and charges of 
executing this assignment and of carrying into effect the trust hereby created, 
together with the lawful commission of the party of the second part for his 
services in executing said trust ; then to pay the wages or salaries actually 
owing to the employés of the assignors at the time of the execution of the 
assignment in full, and should the assets of the assignors not be sufficient 
to pay in full all these claims said assets should be applied to the payment 
of the same pro rata to the amount of each of such claims, and then to pay 
and discharge in full, if the residue of said proceeds is sufficient for that 
purpose, all the debts and liabilities now due or to grow due from the said par- 
ties of the first part, with all interest moneys due or to grow due thereon ; and 
if the residue of said proceeds shall not be sufficient to pay the said debts and 
liabilities and interest moneys in full, then to apply the said residue of said 
proceeds to the payment of said debts and liabilities ratably and in propor- 
tion, and if, afterthe payment of all the said debts and liabilities in full, 
there shall be any remainder or residue of said property or proceeds, to repay 
and return the same to the said parties of the first part, their executors, ad- 
ministrator or assigns. 

And in furtherance of its premises the said parties of the first part do here- 
by make, constitute and appoint the said party of the second part their true 
and lawful attorney irrevocable, with full power and authority to do all acts 
and things which may be necessary in the premises to the full execution of 
the trust hereby created,and to ask, demand, recover and receive of and 
from all and every person or persons, all property, debts and demands due, 
owing and belonging to the said parties of the first part, and to give acquit- 
tances and discharges for the same ; to sue, prosecute, defend and implead 
for the same, and execute, acknowledge and deliver all necessary deeds, in- 
struments and conveyances, and the said parties of the first part hereby 
authorize the said party « f the second part to sign the name of the said parties 
of the first part to any check, draft, promissory note or other instrument in 
writing which is payable to the order of the said parties of the first part, or to 
sign the name of the said parties of the first part to any instrument in writing 
whenever it shall be necessary so to do, to carry into effect the object, design 
and purpose of this trust. : 

The second party of the second part doth hereby accept the said trust 





created and reposed in them by this instrument, and covenants and agrees to 
and with the said parties of the first part that he will faithfully and without 
delay execute the said trust accordiug to the best of his skill, knowledge and 
ability. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have hereunto set their hands and 
WituiaM Fo vks, 
WirtiaM C, Voucu, 
Davip Housten. 


seals the day and year first above written. 


Trade Notes. 


—Mr. Reinhard Kochman, traveling for Behning & Son, 
left for the South and West on Wednesday last. He will 
reach California in March. 

—Mr. Al. Bond, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., who has been in Philadelphia and Boston, was 
in town on Monday and yesterday. 

—R. C. Munger, of St. Paul, Minn., is succeeded by Munger 
& Farwell, Mr. Munger having associated with himself Mr. 
Farwell, formerly with W. J. Dyer & Brother. 

—Geo. Steck & Co. have leased the factory building for- 
merly occupied by Colby, Duncan & Co., on West Forty- 
eighth-st., for a term of ten years, beginning February 1. 

—We regret to announce that Mr. Augustus Baus broke his 
arm and sustained internal injuries from a fall on the ice. 
Mr. Baus has the sympathies of his friends and the members 
of the trade in this serious accident. 

O. L. Braumuller’s many friends in the trade will be 
pleased to know that he can now be found at the office and 
factory of the Schubert Piano Company, 542 and 544 West 
Fortieth-st., where his headquarters are, the Braumuller Piano 
Company having consolidated with the former. 


—A transfer was recorded last Thursday at the Register’s 
office property in 133d-st., Alexander-ave., from 
Bache Cunard, described as an American citizen living in 
The consideration was 


of near 


England, to Napoleon J. Haines. 


$30,000. Mr. Haines is the well-known piano manufacturer. 

—We published the following in THe MusicaL Courier of 
January 18: 

Easton, Pa., January 13.—Philip J. Lawrence, the organ manufacturer. 
made an assignment to-day for the benefit of creditors to W. R. Francisco, 
The liabilities are about $20,000, and the assignee says that with care all 
claims can be paid in full. Mr. Lawrence built a factory here four years 
ago, put in expensive machinery under contract with a Reading firm to 
handle all the organs made. He employed twenty-five hands. The Read- 
ing firm failed to carry out the agreement. 

The Reading firm was C. H. Lichtey & Co. 
manufactured a seven octave organ, and a seven octave reed 
organ never had any logical reason for existence. 

A few days after the following dispatch was published : 


Mr. Lawrence 


ReavinG, January 15.—The “ Reading firm’’ mentioned in an Eastern 
dispatch regarding the embarrassment of Philip J. Lawrence, organ manu- 
facwurer, declare they have been ready at all times to take all of Lawrence’s 


product, but could not get enough goods to fill their orders, 
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STARR PIANOS! 


— MANUFACTURED BY — 


JAMES M. STARR & CO,, 


RICHMOND, IINDIAN A. 
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ELEGANT IN WE GUARANTEE 


FINISH. =_iMbeeae ll ices We A STRICTLY 


SOLID IN FIRST-CLASS 


CONSTRUCTION. ii —— PIANO 
H| «6AT A MODERATE 


PRICE. 


PURE AND 
STRONG IN TONE. 


THE BANCROFT COMF PANY. 


723 Market Street, San Francisco, 


— DEALERS IN— 


PIANOS, ORGANS AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 


Are the General Agents for the Paciflo Coast for the 


“STARR PIiaANOS. + 


ss SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 




















CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 





Curcaco Orrice Musica Courier, 
148 STATE-ST., 
Curcaco, January 21, 1888. | 


s more than one firm in Chicago who 


-—_ i 
exhibit on 


their wareroom floors several different makes of 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ness man. ‘The Krakauer piano has also received a share of | 
their attention, and with the Kurtzman and some medium 
grades they have been enabled to meet the requirements of 
every class of customers. Since Mr. Steger's return from the 
East their business has been exceedingly satisfactory. 

The firm of Messrs. R. H. Rodda & Co. are practically dis- 
solved by limitation, 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co., who have stilla very large 
stock of musical merchandise on hand, are preparing to sell it 
This is an excellent chance for dealers in this class 
of goods and in this section to obtain their supplies. 

Mr. August Heck, the violin manufacturer of this city, 


at cost, 








instruments with the same stencil. This, to a certain extent, 
s the fau f the manufacturers themselves, who, in their 
eagerne r the sale of their goods, do not, as a matter of 
f rj No legitimate, decently made piano should 
ever bave another than the name of its maker upon it. We | 
know one house in this city, and not one of the smallest by | 


yeans, who are even now making their arrangements to 


discontinue their stenciling business, and we confidently expect 
juring this year the change will be an accomplished fact. 
we hope, will be the entering wedge to the discontiru- 
of the practice which has so generally prevailed in Chi- 


and throughout this immense and constantly growing 


great Western portion of the United States. There is no 
doubt of the great influence which THe Musicat Courter has 
had and is constantly having on this and other questions of | 
importance to the music trade. No one can deny that this 
practice of stenciling has had the effect of demoralizing the 
dealers, and the removal of it, when accomplished, as it must | 


be, will be of general benefit. 


\ certificate has recently been filed recording an increase of 


the capital stock of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company from 
Syn 000 to $500,000, 

Mr. C. M. Cady, a veteran in the music business, and for- 
merly of the firm of Root & Cady, has been making quite a 


lengthy visit to this city. 
Messrs. D. Stirn & Son, of Milwaukee, Wis., have recently 
had filed against them a small judgment for the sum of $63.46 
—at least such is the report, but our impression is that there 
must be some mistake about it, as they have usually had credit 
of being a tolerably strong house. 
Mr. J. B. Atkinson, of Fort 


have sold out his music business ; 


Worth, Tex., is reported to 
to whom does not appear. 

We have had occasion several times to speak of the growing 
They 
were among the first to take the agency of the now well-known 


young house of Messrs. Steger & Sauber, of this city. 


Sohmer piano, and it is largely due to their untiring efforts, 
backed by the piano itself, that this instrument is now so well 
They are also 
Mr. 


known throughout this section. 
the of their duties, 


and favorably 


very fortunate in division Steger 


being 


an excellent salesman and Mr. Sauber a capital busi- | 





claims to manufacture good instruments as cheaply as fair 
grades can be made abroad, and means to increase his facili- 
ties as fast as possible. 





Schubert Piano Company. 
HE Schubert Piano Company has just completed | 
a new factory building, occupying 50 feet front, Nos. | 


542 and 544 West Fortieth-st.—the structure being seven 
Stories high (with a capacity to produce 50 pianos a week), all 
of which will be exclusively devoted to the manufacture of 


the Schubert pianos. This company is a regularly incorpor- 
ated institution under the laws of the State of New York, the | 
articles of incorporation having been filed on July 8, 1885. The 
established in 1880 by Mr. Peter | 
Duffy, who is the president of the company, and lately the | 
Mr. | 
Duffy is the practical head of the company, superintending 
the manufacture of the pianos from the case work and varnish 
to the finish, while Mr. Braumuller will in the future 


business was originally 


Braumuller Piano Company was consolidated with it. 


wotk 
attend to the office and outside duties of the company. 

The Schubert piano is a thoroughly well built and carefully 
constructed piano of a grade and quality desired by the dealer 
and acceptable to the general purchaser. The price of these 
pianos gives the dealer an excellent margin of profit, and in 
selling them he can feel assured that they will give satisfaction 
and will fulfill the claims of the warranty. We cannot under- 
stand why dealers should sell low grade stencil pianos when 
they can purchase pianos like these. which, although they cost 
more, are sure, on account of appearance, tone and durability, 
to sell more rapidly and with better permanent results. 

—Every year Hood’s Household Calendar takes a step forward, as its in- 
genious publishers strike some new thought in style and arrangement. For 
1888 Hood's Calendar has the ‘* cut-out” head of a young girl surrounded 
by a blue hood, making a very beautiful and attractive picture. The color- 
ing is wonderfully well done, and the pad, also printed in colors with a spe- 
cial design for every month, helps make up a very artistic calendar, Three 
millions of these calendars are issued and all our readers should have one. 
Ask your druggist, or send 6 cents in stamps to C. I. Hood & Cy,, Lowell, 
Mass. 





DEALERS 


IN 


Pacilic Coast States and in Territories 


WHO WANT A 


FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANO, 


Well known as an Instrument that has 


Given Thorough Satisfaction for Over Twelve Years, 


AND 


AN INSTRUMENT WHICH CAN BE BOUGHT AT 
A MODERATE PRICE, 


FULLY WARRANTED, 


SHOULD WRITE TO 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM, 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


233 & 235 East 2ist Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 
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FAVER 
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PARLOR, 
CHURCH, 
CHAPEL 


AND 


| LODGE. 
STYLE, 
TONE, 
DURABILITY 


FINISH. 


Prices 
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Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


made »bject. Send for catalogues, &c. 


WEAVER ORGAN & PIANO C0, 


Factory: York, Pa. 


an 





ESTABLISHED 1870. 


,N the language of many of the fore- 
i most musicians and leading music 
dealers throughout the known world 
permit us to say, at the end of seven- 
teen years of experience or existence, 
the CELEBRATED WEAVER ORGANS are 
excelled by none and equaled by few 
This is a result, not of chance, but of 
the closest attention on the part of the 
manufacturers, as to what their patrons 
demanded, as well as how to produce 
the same in the most economical man- 
ner. In labor, machinery and materials 
we have no hesitancy in saying that our 
endeavor has always been to procure 
the best the land produces, and feel now 
that our desired position among a music 
loving public has been attained. 

Our aim in the future will be, as it 
has in the past, to look well to the in- 
terests of our customers, to give them 
all the improvements that really are 
necessary to an organ, keep the quality 
to its well-earned reputation, as well as 
make prices so as to induce all good 
dealers to handle a fine organ at a rea- 
sonable figure. With a number of new 
styles, an entire change of others, 
special inducements on prices, we start 
into the field for ’88, kindly soliciting 
correspondence for catalogues, prices 
and general information on our goods. 

Very respectfully, 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
Factory: York, Pa. 
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SCHUBERT PIANO Co. 


Established 1880. Incorporated 1885. 
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FACTORY BUILDING, 542 AND 544 WEST 4otH STREET. 


This Building is Owned and Used Exclusively by the Schubert Piano Company. 





Style 2. Style 4. 


FACTORY: 542 AND 544 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK: 
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Musical Merchandise. 
UR leading importing firms in musical merchan- 
dise have lately issued circulats to the trade stating that 
they are compelled to advance prices of many imported as 
well as domestic goods. On inquiry we were informed that 
this advance is due to increased cost of metal, of labor and of 
freight 

We gave the names in some previous issues of the paper of 
a number of firms that have been doing an increased business 
in the last year, as compared with the sales ot 1886. We have 
it on the authority of a prominent importer that, on account of 
the general decrease in prices, the houses must each year have 
an increase of trade of 10 per cent. to do about the same busi- 
ness as in the previous year. 

An instrument that is gaining a bigger market from day to 
day is the xylophon, and yet there is among the manufacturers 
f musical merchandise in this country only one house which 
is manufacturing xylophons as a specialty, and which has men 
constantly employed to make only such instruments. 

This house is in New York, and the proprietor told us that there 
is probably not a second instrument which invites the amateur 
to such an extent to try their ability as the xylophon. Itisa 
daily experience that whenever a xylophon concert has taken 
town, there are sure to come from the 
The 
apparent facility of the playing, the cheapness and durability 


place in some country 
place from fifteen to twenty-five orders for xylophons, 


of the instrument and the fact that it requires no tuning, all 
combine to make it a favorite for a certain class of amateurs. 

It is surprising to see what a collection of fine Cremona 
masterpieces George Gemiinder, Jr., has been able to collect 
during the short time his business at 27 Union-sq. has been 
in progress 

Ihe Antonius Stradivarius of 1717, the Joseph Guarnerius 
de! Jesu, the Petrus Guarnerius, the Jacobus Stainer of 1680 
are all and each of them representative works of their makers 
and are besides in splendid preservation. His studio has 
already become the Mecca of artists on stringed instruments 
and connoisseurs, who seem to be aware that they will always 
find something new and interesting. Last week a beautiful 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, for which £600 was paid in Eng- 
The glory 


of his great father, with whom for fifteen years he studied 


land, was intrusted to his skillful hand for repairs. 


violin making and repairimg, manifests itself in the son’s 
judgment and workmanship. 

It ought to be tully understood by the owners of fine violins 
More Cremona gems 


that the repairing of them is an art. 


have been ruined by violin botchers than from any other 
cause We chanced to see a Cremona violin last week which 
unluckily had got into the hands of one of these fraud 
repairers [he belly of this violin had been badly broken 
about the edges, and this man underlaid the whole top, 
horrible dictu, with maplewood! Another fine Cremona got 


into the hands of the same man, and this time he sandpapered 
off the genuine varnish and smeared on it a miserable spirit 
varnish. The violin that had been worth about $700 was thus 


reduced in value to about $25. We sha!l keepa sharp eye on 
these enemies of Cremona violins, and if any of such misdeeds 
should again come to our knowledge we shall without hesita- 
tion publish the names of the perpetrators. 

After many studies and long experiments, Mr. Oerlein, 87 
East Fourth-st., seems to have hit the right thing in construct- 


ing his instruments. He has adopted and protected by patent 


a method for the construction of the backs of mandolins and 
guitars entirely different from that of any other maker. The 
back is not made of one piece of wood, but consists of different 
plates of wood glued together. To this back he gives an out- 
ward swell and puts in no bass bars, so that no breaks in the 
vibrations can occur. As Mr. Oerlein informed us, his prin- 
ciple is to construct guitars, mandolins and zithers according 
to the same acoustic laws that govern the construction of drums. 
We must, however, honestly admit that we are not able to see 
the connection. However, his mandolins and guitars have a 
sonority and a ring we have never found in other instrume nts 
of their kind. : 

A decided advantage in his instruments is the patent neck, 
in which warping is an impossibility, as it consists of from six 
to fifteen wood slabs glued together. The artist’s conception 
is clearly shown in his beautiful mandolins, which are master- 
works in tone and appearance. The combination of the wood 
in the neck not only answers the above-mentioned purpose, 
but also seems to be the natural ‘‘ out-run” of the beautiful 
back of the instrument. 

Mr. John Friedrich, ot Messrs. Friedrich & Brother, Cooper 
Institute, has nearly finished a quartet of two violins, a viola, 
and a violoncello. The wood of the tops is well selected for 
tone quality and the curly maple of the backs promises to 
produce beautiful effects under the varaish. The many friends 
of Messrs. Friedrich are eager to hear these instruments played 
upon, and their expectations of good tone quality are very en- 
couraging. 

BAUSCH BOWS, 

The most celebrated German bow maker, in the opinion of 
all connoisseurs, is no doubt Ludwig Bausch, Lately, how- 
ever, some letters came to our. view proving that almost all 
bows sold by Bausch, and branded Bausch, were made by 
Henry Knopf, father of Mr. H. R. Knopf, 92 Third-ave., this 
city. Most of the correspondence that was exchanged between 
Ludwig Bausch and old Knopf has been lost, otherwise ‘it 
might be shown beyond any doubt that almost all the bows 
for which Ludwig Bausch earned his reputation were made 
and entirely finished by Mr. Knopf. 

Mr. Knopt was furnished by Bausch with a stamp to brand 
all bows *‘ Bausch,”’ and this stamp is yet in the possession of 
young Mr. Knopf. 

Years ago we heard the remark made by George Gemiinder, 
of Astoria, that old Knopf had made as fine bows as ever were 
made by Bausch, but all bows branded Bausch and sold by 
him were supposed to be Bausch's make. 

We reproduce, in translation, two letters from which any- 
one may form his own opinion about the Bausch bows. These 
letters were addressed to old Knopf, and are now the property 
of his son: 

Leipsic, December 8, 1873. 
My Dear Frienp—In haste I enclosed, send to you §s50, which you 
please will put to my credit and forward to me as soon as possible the fol- 
lowing’ goods : 


4 Violin bows........ ‘ ° exeen - vicina see 
3 wie vias tows ‘ 3 WITTE Titre Te 4-50 
3 vs . 3-33 
SOO DOW 56 osc d8s6005dspenseesssetbaccoakesd biekdasstencceeeeeeean 5-50 


Make them, of course, all of fine, strong, but light sticks; two bows at 
$5.50 I must have at once, as I have not one bowon hand. Send on at the 
same time the Tourte bow, as I think I can sell it. 

The silver thread you will receive within a few days. I was traveling of 
With hearty compliments, 


late, and I do not feel at home yet. 
: Sincerely yours, Lupwic Bauscn. 


single one, and almost all of them are already sold. I shall send you the 
money at once, Before Christmas I must have more bows of all grades. 
O. B. 
Leipsic, April 22, 1868. 

My Dear Frienn—It is my sincere wish that your health may be re- 
stored by this time. By mail I forward to you $a0 on account and request 
you to make, besides the violin bows at $5.50 and the ‘cello bow at $3.50 
(which I expect most eagerly), one more violin bow at $5.50 and one at 
$4.50. Iam highly in need of all and must have them as quick as possible. 
I have not a single bow on hand. Do all you can. 

With hearty greetings, sincerely yours, 
Lupwic Bauscn, 

The following figures, taken from a report made to the Trade 
and Commercial Chamber of Plauen, will show the important 
position occupied by the manufacturers of musical instruments 
of all kinds in Markneukirchen. Of an entire population of 
6,300 there were engaged in this branch no less than 1,446 
workpeople. In the brass instrument workshops there were 
324; in the wood instrument branch, 59; on guitars, 120; on 
zithers, 84; in making violins, 238; on bass viols, 21; on 
bows, 133 ; on cases, 26 ; in making small goods, 41 ; and in the 
manufacture of strings 400 workpeople were employed. Nat- 
urally any causes which may affect a trade, giving work to 
so large a proportion of the inhabitants, are immediately felt 
there. 

A new species of rosin or colophonium has just been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Mohren, a young chemist in Wiesbaden, 
which seems to fulfill all the requirements of perfortners on 
stringed instruments, and has already been adopted by several 
of the orchestras of Middle Germany. 

J. L. Acree, a sixteen year old son of J. L. Acree, of Lee 
County, Ga., died last Thursday after a lingering and painful 
illness, the result of blood poisoning from a brass mouth 
harmonica, The harmonica was a Christmas purchase of the 
boy's, and in blowing it the cankered brass poisoned his mouth 
and lungs. The physicians could not arrest the deadly effects 
of the poison. So says the Albany (Ga.) News. 


—A bright littl German boy named George Littman, fifteen 
years old, was held in $2,000 bail by Justice Welde, in the 
Yorkville Court, on Friday, on two charges of larceny. The 
prisoner was so small that his head barely reached the top of 
the judge’s bench. He has been in the country only eight 
months and is an orphan. He was employed for a month by 
Chas. Pfriemer, piano hammer coverer, of 248 East Fifty- 
second-st. Mr. Pfriemer paid him $3 per week, and liked him 
so well that he let him draw checks for him to sign, and 
then let him draw the money at the Fifth National Bank. 
The boy left his employer suddenly, and Mr. Pfriemer 
found that he could not make his books balance. He looked 
over his cancelled checks and found that the boy had drawn a 
check for $25 on December 23, and another for $50 0n Decem- 
ber 29, and had signed the checks and succeeded in drawing 
the money. Mr. Pfriemer found the boy at Henry Pittchau’s 
saloon, at Eightieth-st and Third-ave., and had him arrested. 
The boy admitted the forgeries, and said he ‘could not dress 
himself with $3 per week, and, besides, he wanted to make 
Christmas presents, and so he drew the money and spent it. 

-—Mr. Petersen has just returned from a successful trip 
through the New England States for Chickering & Sons, and 
Mr. Frank H. King left on Saturday on a trip for that firm 
through some sections of the West. The Chickering new 
scale uprights and grands have found wonderful favor with 
the trade and with professional people, who are delighted 





Note—Take care to send all bows as soon as possible. I have not a 





with these instruments. 








THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 
TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD STYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 





NES = 
STYLE 1000. 
14 Stops. 6 Sets of Keeds. 





Weicur, Boxep, 469 Las 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds ard divided octave coupler. 
Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 
Ceieste 
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STYLE 50. 
Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Less. 
Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
cou er The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 
in all. 








THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. {2th and 13th Sts, New York. 





STYLE 2900. 
Height, 67 in. 


Length, 44 in. Width, 23 in. 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Les, 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops, 


TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. t@” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 












(NOVER BROTHERS ub 


400 and 402 West 14th Street, 


tNEW YORK.* 





The following criticism 1s from the pen 
of Robert Goldbeck, one of the foremost 
musical authors and piantsts of America: 


‘“‘In outward appearance the Upright of 
the CONOVER BROS. (New York and 
Kansas City) is elegant, and its arrange- 
ment of desk and lamp bracket—both of 


which can be drawn out or concealed—de- F 


cidedly novel and useful. «In vitality of 
tone, which a sustained finger touch pro- 
longs with remarkable intensity, the 
Conover Upright is very hard to excel. 
This prolongation, so earnestly sought by 
both maker and purchaser, extends into 
the high Treble, where it is rarely found, 
and there is, at the same time, a sympa- 
thetic quality in the tone which charms 
the ear untiringly. The Action is sup- 
porting and helpful to the player—so 
elastic and light that fatigue is deferred to 
an unusual degree. The key repetition, 
so difficult to obtain in an Upright, is 
rapid and reliable, and the attack of tone 
never harsh. There is no questioning the 
fact that the Conover piano has hosts of 
admirers and is making very many staunch 
friends. In our opinion it is a very lovely 
Piano—one that captivates.” 


ROBERT GOLDBECK. 
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Oe difference twixt knowin a good thing 
When yo Sees it and Sein a good thing 
when yo knows it amto secure de agency 
06 de Conover Piano, or git left. For de Sun’ 
“do move! it do. 














RIVE-KING, 
LILLIAN NORDICA, 
ELLA F. BACKUS, 
ANTON STRELEZKI, 
ROBT. GOLDBECK, 
GEO. W. MORGAN, 
E. M. BOWMAN, 
FRANK P. FISK, 
J. H. GITTINGS, 








Messrs. CONOVER BROTHERS 

GENTLEMEN—I have examined your U pright Pianos 
and take pleasure in saying that I was much pleased 
with them. 
addition to its great sonority, is of the most exquisite 
pleased with the 


The scale is very even, and the tone, in 
musical quality. I was much 
Action, which seems to fulfill all the requirements 
made upon it by the most exacting technique 

JULIA RIVE KING. 


WHO IS CONOVER ? 

If you call at Kleber & Brothers’ music store you 
will find a beautiful looking piano, with the name 
Conover Brothers, New York, upon it as the makers. 

The appearance of these pianos in our city proved 
to be a perfect revelation to our musically posted 
persons, specially the professional pianists, teachers 
and amateurs. 

The Conover pianos took them all by storm, and 
Professor Gittings was so impressed by their mag- 
nificent tone qualities and superbly finished cases, 
that he determined to swap off his Concert Grand, 
now in his parlor, for a Conover Upright. The 
musical profession is fairly wild over this Conover 
piano, and a demand for them is already springing 
up here. The six Conovers received two weeks ago 
by the Messrs. Kleber & Brothers are all sold, and 
only two more have been received since—the last 
ones received this year.—/%ttsburgh Bulletin, 

The above is but a repetition of the experience met 
with in Philadelphia after the introduction of the 
Conover piano by Messrs. F. A. North & Co., who 
have felt for a long time that this instrument was the 
best upright ever produced by any maker, and such 
notices as the above merely strengthen their asser- 


tions.—North’s Musical Journal. 





Indorsed by the Following Eminent Musicians: 


} G. MOROSINI, 
GEO. A. PARKER, 
: GEO. W. STEELE, 
} CHAS. KUNKEL, 

: Dr. S. N. PENFIELD, 

} H. M. BOSWORTH, 
; ERNEST HARTMAN, 

J. A. HILLS, 

THEO. PRESSER. 
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An Electric Piano. 
NE of the foremost of our firms of pianoforte makers has 
recently become interested in an electrical device which may become 


O 


an important addition to the ordinary piano, even if it does not dis- 

¢ the pianist for all sortsof music, The device in question is the inven- 

f a young telegrapher of thiscity named Joseph Webber, who has been 
work upon his idea for the last year, and has carried it so far that there is 
w no trouble about obtaining every facility for testing the experiment upon 


I'he device itself is simple enough. For every note in the 


ded a piece of soft iron, wound with wire in the usual fashion 


‘ ge scaic 
ano is prov 

and capable of becoming a magnet when influenced by an electric current. 
Each magnet attracts a lever attached to a piano key, so that when a current 
asses to a particular magnet the key corresponding to this magnet is acted 

n andthe hammer strikes the string more or less forcibly, according to 

the streng of the magnetic attraction. The wires running from the mag- 
nets attached to each key centre around a small cylinder provided with me 
pins, somewhat ‘like the cylinder of a music box, except that the pins, 
It is 


understand how the currentcan be made to pass toa particular note 


of projecting from the surface of the cylinder, are perfectly flat, 


instea 
only when a certain metallic point on the surface of the cylinder comes in 
ction with a comb, each metal tooth of which corresponds toa note in 
ar I'he chief difficulty to be met with was the problem of giving 

rent dynamic values, one note being soft and the next note loud. 
has been accomplished by introducing resistance coils into the circuits 


rding to the power of the note wanted, and the tone can be graduated in 
ciently accurate manner toallow some surprising effects. 
The 


actuai 


mechanical playing of such a piano by electricity offers no 


grea janical difficulties. Whether the inventor of the present piano 
i1cceeds in making his device so perfect as to give a performance satisfactory 
So far, the piano has played nething but 
Nevertheless, it by no means 
that the gerin of very perfect work may not be in the instrument, and 


the fact that experts connected with an important piano factory have reported 


t mec 


to a critical ear, may be doubted, 
a few familiar airs in a rather slip-shod fashion, 


follow 


of the possibilities of this electric piano is greatly in favor of the in- 

For years such devices have been constantly brought to the at- 
The 
aly mechanical piano now in the market is a clumsy and costly affair, which 





tention of piano makers, always without results worth mentioning. 


will be no rival to the electric piano should the latter accomplish half of what 


is promised for it, 


Within the next two weeks there is to be an exhibition of the electric 


piano. The finished apparatus will probably not be sold for more than $100, 
being extremely simple in construction, and it will not be necessary to employ 
ert in attaching 


it toan ordinary piano. It may be used in connection 


but at the same time the ordinary keyboard of the piano will 
e perfectly free, and the 


piano can be used just as if it had no electrical de- 


vice attached to it The apparatus will not affect the action or the tone of 
e cylinders to be used in the instruments now making will be 


Ka 


average len 


g ar 2 1¢8 in diameter— 


very small in comparison to an 


box cylinder will contain the equivalent of eight 


vusic of the gth, and the duplication of such cylinders 


ty that music in this shape will cost almost 


Sim pic 
apparatus will be so arranged that cylinders can be changed 
rhe 


m the experiments already made, when the amount 


ew d y anyone motive power, or electricity, is astonish- 


ne gotten out of the piano is considered. So far as powerful piaying 


e elect piano wil 


nake an amount of noise greater than human 


ar yecause every note on the keyboard can be struck at once, if neces- 


this amount of work a battery of eight ordinary cells will be 


ed, and in upright pianos there is plenty of room inside the case for 


ano already fitted up with the first rough apparatus 


sign onthe outside of the electrical device within. The piano 


ordinary piano, In order to bring into play the electrical 


pulled at the side of the piano and everything is ready. By 


ring asmaii cy 


inder begins to revolve and the music begins, 


weird effect Phe 


chief difference between former mechanical 


anes and tl.e new electric piano is that 


itis impossible to play in the ordi- 
the i instruments, which were merely huge music boxes, 


used as pianos, It is easy to see that even should the electric 


in playing with the musical expression of a good pianist, 


rk whic might do to general satisfaction. For instance 


oa 


ancing and reel off the latest waltzes and quadrilles, or it 


nary music far better than the unskilled amateur could be ex- 


1¢ moderate price at which the instrument will be seld, and 


and the coming exhibition will be witnessed with great interest by hundreds 
of musicians and piano manufacturers. The cost of maintaining the battery 
ought not to exceed $1 a month. 

Many attempts have been made before this to produce a satisfactory electric 

piano. Several Frenchmen, among them MM. Froment, Hipp, Andrea and 
Spiess, have werked at the problem, and Du Moncel, in his book upon the 
applications of electricity, devotes several interesting pages to what has 
been done in this field. So long ago as 1850 Froment made a piano in which 
electricity was used. In 1861 a patent was taken out by Hipp for a piano in 
which each note of the keyboard was provided with an electro-magnet con- 
nected by wire with a metallic comb which touched a small metal cylinder 
covered with paper perforated with holes corresponding to the notes needed. 
As the cylinder moved a note was struck whenever a tooth of the comb met 
with an opening in the paper covering and reazhed the metallic surface of the 
cylinder. The movement of the cylinder was regulated by clockwork. In 
order to obtain increase or diminution in the power of a note a series of re- 
sistance coils was introduced. This piano was exhibited at several exhibi- 
tions, but never reached sufficient perfection to find a profitable market. 

Spiess, a Swiss, of Sumiswald, invented in 1864 an electric organ and piano 
which differs but slightly from that of Hipp. He used, however, a very 
powerful battery of thirty-six cells, which made the instrument too cumbrous 
and troublesome for ordinary use. In the bulletin of one of the French sci- 
entific societies, before which Spiess brought his piano, is the following re- 
port under the date of July 24, 1868: ‘* Mr. Spiess, having described his 
apparatus, made it play several pieces, The rapidity of its execution and 
the clearness of its rapid passages were noticeable, and the battery gave suffi- 
cient strength to make the instrument sound as loudly as under the hands of 
a good pianist.” Spiess also applied his system to organs, and it was used 
for some time in one of the Paris churches with what appear, according to 
the records of the day, to have been satisfactory results. Mr. Webber claims 
to have obtained far more delicacy in the dynamic gradation of notes than 
any of his predecessors in the same field.—Zvening Post. 

[We are enabled to state authoritatively that no piano 
firm is interested in the above described invention, to 
which we alluded about a month ago. There are sev- 
eral young men in the piano line who have taken an ac- 
tive control in the practical application of the invention 
to the piano and the particulars will be published by us 
when the proper time arrives——EDITORS MUSICAL 


COURIER. |] 


A Salesman With a Nerve. 


NE of the best-known firms in the music, piano 
and organ trade east Of the Alleghanies a few days ago 
received an application for a position as salesman from an in- 
dividual who, judging from his written application, is possessed 
of all the nerve necessary to make an aceomplished piano and 
organ drummer. After his preliminary announcements. relating 
to experience, references, &c., the applicant, whose letter was a 
voluntary one, continued : 
Will you answer the following questions, viz.: 











1. What is the population of your city? 

2. How many music stores in the city ? 

3. Who is the largest deaier in music ? 

4. How many organs and pianos do you sell monthly ? 
5. What proportion of your sales are cash ? 

6. Do you own your store or any other personals ? 

7. Do you own any real estate ? 

8. What salary do you pay salesmen per month ? 

9. What commissions Jo you pay salesmen ? 

10. How long have you had a music store in your city ? 
11. Can you give a position of long or short duration ? 
12. How are times in ? 

13. What is board per month ? 

14. What is house rent per month ? 

15. What makes of pianos and organs do you sell ? 


. What are the installments per month at which you sell ? 
Please answer ALL of the above so that I can better judge as 
to the plan of arrangements to make with you if you are in need 
of a salesman. 





n be 
tp 


uttached toany piano without affecting the instrument for 
ssible that there is quite a future for the new device, 


We advise the firm to answer all the questions in the above 


formation as inducements to the applicant. Tell him the age of 
each member of the firm and the lunch hour of each, as well as 
those of the salesmen, and the amount of the bank balance for each 
day during the past six months. This would be comforting to the 
applicant. Then tell him the number of trips the firm make to 
New York every year and the salaries of all the employés ; then 
the average profit on pianos and on organs, 

All these matters must be satisfactorily explained to the new 
generation of piano salesmen, of which this applicant is the 
shining flower. Tell him also what the wife of each partner is 
allowed for her weekly expense account and if any sickness is 
expected in the family this year; also tell him at what churches 
the pews are of the members and the yearly donations to chari- 
table organizations. Then tell him the favorite champagne of 
the head of the house. This is important to salesmen of that 
They want all these questions settled before accepting a 
positien, It would not be a bad idea to explain to him how the 
firm pays or settles its bills, and assure him that all the confiden- 
tial correspondence will be submitted to him for final adjudica- 
tion. 

Salesmen such as this applicant seems to be are few and far 
between, and an opportunity to secure one should not be missed. 


class. 








King Ezra’s Second Letter. 
A. D. 1887. 

Editors Musical Courier : 
THINK it would be a good idea for you to pub- 
lish the fact—that is not known by the piano-buying public— 
that but very few, if any, of the stencil pianos have the name cast 
in the iron plate. My experience as a tuner has led me to observe 
this, and I find that pianos that have the name of the maker cast 
in the plate are genuine pianos ; while those that have the name 
of the maker painted on the front are bogus, cheap-John affairs. 
I also desire to call the attention of the trade toa fact that will 
tend to cheapen the price of good pianos. The town of Tiffin, 
Ohio, offers inducements to manufacturers that have never been 
offeredbefore to my knowledge. It offers a factory and free 
gas and fuel to anyone who will come there to manufacture 
pianos or organs. Tiffinis in the heart of the natural gas re- 
gion, and the three towns of Tiffin, Fostoria and Findley will 
all grow int? one in a few years, with a population of nearly 
half a million people. They have not paid me to advertise them, 
but, ag the King, having the interests of my subjects at heart, 
I call the attention of the piano and organ makers to this great 


Ezra-HEaven, 37, 12, 23. 


manufacturing centre. 

The interests of the people demand that all the necessaries of 
life be made as cheap as possible in order that the great masses 
of the people may enjoy themselves. He is a mean man that 
tries to keep up the price of the necessaries of life for his 
own benefit, and it’s a mean country and the people are a mean, 
cowardly race who try to keep a man out of a fortune honestly 
and fairly his. The people of these United States can do either 
one of two things: they can come out openly in all their news- 
papers and acknowledge me as the King (1 know they have done 
so privately) and give me the right to help myself to anything I 


want and do as I say, or they can fight, and a long, hard fight it 
will be, and in the end they will be just where they are now, and 
will have to surrender openly. 

I had a fortune in money given to me. A people must be 
pretty low down that would steal from Heaven. I can get plenty 
of help whenever I want it. I have given the people their 
choice—intellectual force or brute force. Ezra, 





catechism seriatim and add to them other essential points of in- 


King of England, United States, Russia, China, Chico, Heaven. 





UD. IBACH SOHN, 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 











true artists. 


Artistic 





(NTEBIOKR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the 


strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 





They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


SPECIALTIES : 


artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH. 


Cases in any Style to order, with 


GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 


—3 COLOCNE, Unter Coldschmied 38. #@— 
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NEV ay CABINET 
ENGLAND Wl ORGANS 


on | ; é : ; ; r 
Are the Most Popular with the Ti rade and Public Generally. 


SURPASSING ALL IN 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN, NEATNESS OF FINISH, 


VOLUME AND VARIETY OF TONE and 
THOROUGHNESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


~# CAPTURING FIRST PRIZE WHEREVER ENTERED FOR COMPETITION, 


AND THE 


























AGENTS WANTED 


—IN ALL— 


Unoccupied Territory. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues 
Mailed Free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
1297 and 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


PETIABLE CARPENTER, ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, 


VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


GHBO. bP. Bw 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, IIl. 


GP" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 














C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


5. GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 


= STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Ii. 





The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 
Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 
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_ SE Fp ie = 


. oy JOHN FRIEDRICH & BR 


y OLIN MAKER 
7 |MPORT FRS { ff BOWS. ELEGANT CASES.& JTALIAN 
"Cooper Ins Institute — Aew #0, 


WN. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGN +MUSIC, 


Including Edition ‘‘ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers ‘ea Edition ** Rohlfing.” 




















ghout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sa The Trade throu 





eS ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Upright 


ana squre  LANOsS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A mpneen sy. 


A careful comparison BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ee" CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEAL ‘RS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





WAREROOMS : 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emperor Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


ot competing.) 
eee ee 





common 1851. 
W YORK, 1853. 


aan | GREATEST SUCCESS |. Hat, 


Wherever Exhibited. | NEW ORLEANS, x88y- 1885. 


(Not ate ) 
VIENNA, 1873. | LONDON, 1885. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 





ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Nors.—Not seer 77- with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano’ Manufacturers. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND-— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— OF — 


Upright + Pianos. 














OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 


CHICAGO. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 





—_— 2st OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT. 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


x34 NEW 


YoRK +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


‘Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK 
Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 








ACE SON BROTHERS, 














me IN EVERY RESPECT, # 


a. 
eC 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSEH & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, | 


ado: gosta he cing ee del, Str 
gta . Heilbre sad ota 
= en biekion 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO, 





ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 





SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Pr 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0., 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 


nd Catalogues, addres 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





[VERS PON 
PIANOS — 


WAREROOMS: 
181 #& 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Constraction. 


FACTORIES: 








+: WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


4+aNEW + TORS. te 


BRANCH: Weier Mu Mui Hl Vata Ave, cr. Jackson St, Chicago. 
MANUFACTORIES: 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4NEW + YORK. 
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THE OLD STAMDARD MARTIN GUITARS i = aL 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
waz NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON}, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. Dz La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. Dg JANON | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





Highest Award at new Orleans Exposition, (885. 


KURTZMAN Kipnon BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


PIANOS. Grand, Square and’ Upright ese a = 7 a) UP. RIGHT P l ANOS, 
Pp SS ee MMR Top, Patent ringer Guard, Patent test Action 
Grand, Square and Upright. tp IAN OS.> | <a Touch Regalator, and pees 
eer centeaaisl Baie 5 : — PATENT PIANO MUFFLER ©— 


+ KURTZMAN & C0 And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
. Lh) struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. and saves wear of the Piano. 


‘ §7~ lilustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
MANUFACTURERS, Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. WAREROoms: | !5 East 14th Street, New York. 
- * § 1229 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. Poctery, trol sab th MR MEE endl a ae MLS FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
: NEW YORKG. 


ESTABLISHED 1647, TH. MANN QS CO.., 
SAMUEL PIERCE, BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


novvmomaee | orighte Grand Pianos. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
—- PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. METAL AND WOOD Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D'Albert and other leading Artists. 


O Pi 
GMITHEAIGAN  mermmeenrae THE A B. CHASE 60. 













































A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class NORWA i. OH 10, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 


ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
RGAN 1 FRONT PIPES. 
Is also a to furnish the best quality of Organ 


u ' 
BOSTON s wt Gy " | eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. | = 
>) 


“Grand, Square and Upright 


These Instruments have been before the public for oe 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have ttained an 
a * ay 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
C. N. STIMPSON,. (22ers | SACRO 


-MANUFACTURERS OF 


P P AND OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 
Carved . iano . &egs, WM. KNABE & CO. — rac po TO THE LARGEST 














For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 














MANUFACTURER OF Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 








LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, WAREROOMS: CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 
; nes No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. eres": 
arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. 











Avpasss WESTFIELD, MASS, | 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. W.H. BUSH & CO., F. CONNOR, 
BACH & CO. | fas ai 
BRAM PIANOS i] <|PLANOS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, weisis te ene" 







Wor d's Expo- r) % 
12 East 17th Street, sithane ot Fe Factory 239 E. Forty first St., 
NEW YORE. 


seebens ~~ yaad | NEW YORK. | sterdamand VERY LOW 
SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, | 





(ntwerp 





Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue, 


ONHN > 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
® | Acents Wantzp. CHICAGO ILL, | Tuned and Regulated, 








DOLGEVILLE, N. Y, 









THE MUSICAL 


PACKARD ORGAN. 





COURIER. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (O., 





S7 








~v“2IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 





FORI WAYNE, IND. 





— ESTABLISHED 184. — 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Pa our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








— 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE, 





Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 





tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 





bility 





— ee 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East “Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


| GE EO. STECK & CO. | LITTLE GIANT 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PxrA MNO: 


| 

| THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 

| Containing all 


improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 





| nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 
Hee 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 

GRAND ORGANS 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., | 
manuals ; St. George’s C 
§ 43 St. Paul’s M. E. C ic 





WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 






All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
| the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 






N.Y. 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. | #&¢; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
Ch., N. Y., Brooklyn Tab dampness cann« ot affect the ganting in tune of our 
Bist Presbyterian, | instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 





ernacle, 43 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Qrigane, a Ce Pitts- 
bureh R.C. C 





that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
pPITA NMOS. 


usu aa «ll 338 and 340 East 31st 8 31st Street, New York. 


TRINTER ra CENTRAL 


PIANOS, | Life Insurance Co, 
weeicay system or covsreve. ASS@ts, Over $3,000,000. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
| EN DOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
























GERMANY, 





Upright $ and Grands. 


‘bimeses E. HATCH, 2 German S&t., Baltimore, 
Supt. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


 Nickel- decry 2 Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP. 


Eastern Department. 










Patented. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


> AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


» MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 
CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 
















Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
w. 









E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. Steele, Hartman, of 


San Francisco, and many others. 





400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


@ snd 37, 39, 41, 434 46 Miath Aver, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES, 





Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 





FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 468. 455 and 457 








Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


















88 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY= STE Y 


Crand, Square and Upright ORGANS PIA NOS. 


PIANOS. ; 2 


—s a successful rival on | ita good name and fame of the 




































Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts o! the Globe, either in Design, ESTEY ORGAN have been 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 

full metal maaaies in their own factories. 
———_—___ sults already accomplished in Tone At one bound it was in the front 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, | #tects are marvelous. Greater { rank, and the demand for a new, 


Material or Workmanship, The re- borne out most fully by the PIANO. 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. strides in this direction during the first-class Piano is rapidly centring 
rie last two years than ever before. in this establishment. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 
No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. te Saad 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY'S PIANOFABRIE, 


wpa ue Ron vane no 20-24,namsuna cenwant | ER TEY QRGAN CO. | ESTEY PIANO CO, 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, ‘52d—B8d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Brattleboro, Vt.. U.S.A 
7 *9 ek . 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. New York City, U.S. A. 











QNLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST _WORKMANSHIP. | 


C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. | 























Paris, 1878. 






Vienna, 1873. 








SAW MILLS: 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: | , = 1 DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. beat ies i iL! 7: a LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 
iM) at 


an 


PIANO2ORGAN jamie ies 2 MATERIALS, 


FELT T & SOUNDING BOARD- FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE,N. 7 


122 HAST THIRTEEN a STREET, NEW YORE. 


* , UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
Rk. M BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are - ared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low yrite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


Square, Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 














SoS WEST 14thST. i ~ 
, oma | \(Hwh)| STARR PIANO 
" > ty p - j ase WR ts , 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. SEED EES CRTALOOUR AND RADENS SU TEN PA REEAEPREER. 


BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 























